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Down the Rabbit-Hole 

Chapter l of Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 
by Lewis Carroll 
March, 1994 (Etext #1 l] 

Alice was beginning to get very tired of sitting by her sister 
on the bank, and of having nothing to do: once or twice she had 
peeped into the book her sister was reading, but it had no 
pictures or conversations in it, 'and what is the use of a book,' 
thought Alice 'without pictures or conversation?' 

So she was considering in her own mind (as well as she could, 
for the hot day made her feel very sleepy and stupid), whether 
the pleasure of making a daisy-chain would be worth the trouble 
of getting up and picking the daisies, when suddenly a White 
Rabbit with pink eyes ran close by her. 

There was nothing so VERY remarkable in that; nor did Alice 
think it so VERY much out of the way to hear the Rabbit say to 
itself, 'Oh dear! Oh dear! I shall be late!' (when she thought 
it over afterwards, it occurred to her that she ought to have 
wondered at this, but at the time it all seemed quite natural); 
but when the Rabbit actually TOOK A WATCH OUT OF ITS WAISTCOAT- 
POCKET, and looked at it, and then hurried on, Alice started to 
her feet, for it flashed across her mind that she had never 
before seen a rabbit with either a waistcoat-pocket, or a watch to 
take out of it, and burning with curiosity, she ran across the 
field after it, and fortunately was just in time to see it pop 
down a large rabbit-hole under the hedge. 

In another moment down went Alice after it, never once 
considering how in the world she was to get out again. 

The rabbit-hole went straight on like a tunnel for some way, 
and then dipped suddenly down, so suddenly that Alice had not a 
moment to think about stopping herself before she found herself 
falling down a very deep well. 



Either the well was very deep, or she fell very slowly, for she 
had plenty of time as she went down to look about her and to 
wonder what was going to happen next. First, she tried to look 
down and make out what she was coming to, but it was too dark to 
see anything; then she looked at the sides of the well, and 
noticed that they were filled with cupboards and book-shelves; 
here and there she saw maps and pictures hung upon pegs. She 
took down a jar from one of the shelves as she passed; it was 
labelled 'ORANGE MARMALADE', but to her great disappointment it 
was empty: she did not like to drop the jar for fear of killing 
somebody, so managed to put it into one of the cupboards as she 
fell past it. 

'Well!' thought Alice to herself, 'after such a fall as this, I 
shall think nothing of tumbling down stairs! How brave they'll 
all think me at home! Why, I wouldn't say anything about it, 
even if I fell off the top of the house!' (Which was very likely 
true.) 

Down, down, down. Would the fall NEVER come to an end! 'I 
wonder how many miles I've fallen by this time?' she said aloud. 
'I must be getting somewhere near the centre of the earth. Let 
me see: that would be four thousand miles down, I think--' (for, 
you see, Alice had learnt several things of this sort in her 
lessons in the schoolroom, and though this was not a VERY good 
opportunity for showing off her knowledge, as there was no one to 
listen to her, still it was good practice to say it over) '-yes, 
that's about the right distance-but then I wonder what Latitude 
or Longitude I've got to?' (Alice had no idea what Latitude was, 
or Longitude either, but thought they were nice grand words to 
say.) 

Presently she began again. 'I wonder if I shall fall right 
THROUGH the earth! How funny it'll seem to come out among the 
people that walk with their heads downward! The Antipathies, I 



think-' (she was rather glad there WAS no one listening, this 
time, as it didn't sound at all the right word) '--but I shall 
have to ask them what the name of the country is, you know. 
Please, Ma'am, is this New Zealand or Australia?' (and she tried 
to curtsey as she spoke-fancy CURTSEYING as you're falling 
through the air! Do you think you could manage it?) 'And what 
an ignorant little girl she'll think me for asking! No, it'll 
never do to ask: perhaps I shall see it written up somewhere.' 

Down, down, down. There was nothing else to do, so Alice soon 
began talking again. 'Dinah'll miss me very much to-night, I 
should think!' (Dinah was the cat.) 'I hope they'll remember 
her saucer of milk at tea-time. Dinah my dear! I wish you were 
down here with me! There are no mice in the air, I'm afraid, but 
you might catch a bat, and that's very like a mouse, you know. 
But do cats eat bats, I wonder?' And here Alice began to get 
rather sleepy, and went on saying to herself, in a dreamy sort of 
way, 'Do cats eat bats? Do cats eat bats?' and sometimes, 'Do 
bats eat cats?' for, you see, as she couldn't answer either 
question, it didn't much matter which way she put it. She felt 
that she was dozing off, and had just begun to dream that she 
was walking hand in hand with Dinah, and saying to her very 
earnestly, 'Now, Dinah, tell me the truth: did you ever eat a 
bat?' when suddenly, thump! thump! down she came upon a heap of 
sticks and dry leaves, and the fall was over. 

Alice was not a bit hurt, and she jumped up on to her feet in a 
moment: she looked up, but it was all dark overhead; before her 
was another long passage, and the White Rabbit was still in 
sight, hurrying down it. There was not a moment to be lost: 
away went Alice like the wind, and was just in time to hear it 
say, as it turned a corner, "Oh my ears and whiskers, how late 
it's getting!' She was close behind it when she turned the 
corner, but the Rabbit was no longer to be seen: she found 
herself in a long, low hall, which was lit up by a row of lamps 
hanging from the roof. 



There were doors all round the hall, but they were all locked; 
and when Alice had been all the way down one side and up the 
other, trying every door, she walked sadly down the middle, 
wondering how she was ever to get out again. 

Suddenly she came upon a little three-legged table, all made of 
solid glass; there was nothing on it except a tiny golden key, 
and Alice's first thought was that it might belong to one of the 
doors of the hall; but, alas! either the locks were too large, or 
the key was too small, but at any rate it would not open any of 
them. However, on the second time round, she came upon a low 
curtain she had not noticed before, and behind it was a little 
door about fifteen inches high: she tried the little golden key 
in the lock, and to her great delight it fitted! 

Alice opened the door and found that it led into a small 
passage, not much larger than a rat-hole: she knelt down and 
looked along the passage into the loveliest garden you ever saw. 
How she longed to get out of that dark hall, and wander about 
among those beds of bright flowers and those cool fountains, but 
she could not even get her head through the doorway; 'and even if 
my head would go through,' thought poor Alice, 'it would be of 
very little use without my shoulders. Oh, how I wish 
I could shut up like a telescope! I think I could, if I only 
know how to begin.' For, you see, so many out-of-the-way things 
had happened lately, that Alice had begun to think that very few 
things indeed were really impossible. 

There seemed to be no use in waiting by the little door, so she 
went back to the table, half hoping she might find another key on 
it, or at any rate a book of rules for shutting people up like 
telescopes: this time she found a little bottle on it, ('which 
certainly was not here before,' said Alice,) and round the neck 
of the bottle was a paper label, with the words 'DRINK ME' 
beautifully printed on it in large letters. 



It was all very well to say 'Drink me,' but the wise little 
Alice was not going to do THAT in a hurry. 'No, I'll look 
first,' she said, 'and see whether it's marked "poison" or not'; 
for she had read several nice little histories about children who 
had got burnt, and eaten up by wild beasts and other unpleasant 
things, all because they WOULD not remember the simple rules 
their friends had taught them: such as, that a red-hot poker 
will burn you if you hold it too long; and that if you cut your 
finger VERY deeply with a knife, it usually bleeds; and she had 
never forgotten that, if you drink much from a bottle marked 
'poison,' it is almost certain to disagree with you, sooner or 
later. 

However, this bottle was NOT marked 'poison,' so Alice ventured 
to taste it, and finding it very nice, (it had, in fact, a sort 
of mixed flavour of cherry-tart, custard, pine-apple, roast 
turkey, toffee, and hot buttered toast,) she very soon finished 
it off. 



'What a curious feeling!' said Alice; 'I must be shutting up 
like a telescope.' 

And so it was indeed: she was now only ten inches high, and 
her face brightened up at the thought that she was now the right 
size for going through the little door into that lovely garden. 
First, however, she waited for a few minutes to see if she was 
going to shrink any further: she felt a little nervous about 
this; 'for it might end, you know,' said Alice to herself, 'in my 
going out altogether, like a candle. I wonder what I should be 
like then?' And she tried to fancy what the flame of a candle is 
like after the candle is blown out, for she could not remember 
ever having seen such a thing. 

After a while, finding that nothing more happened, she decided 



on going into the garden at once; but, alas for poor Alice! 
when she got to the door, she found she had forgotten the 
little golden key, and when she went back to the table for it, 
she found she could not possibly reach it: she could see it 
quite plainly through the glass, and she tried her best to climb 
up one of the legs of the table, but it was too slippery; 
and when she had tired herself out with trying, 
the poor little thing sat down and cried. 

'Come, there's no use in crying like that!' said Alice to 
herself, rather sharply; 'I advise you to leave off this minute!' 
She generally gave herself very good advice, (though she very 
seldom followed it), and sometimes she scolded herself so 
severely as to bring tears into her eyes; and once she remembered 
trying to box her own ears for having cheated herself in a game 
of croquet she was playing against herself, for this curious 
child was very fond of pretending to be two people. 'But it's no 
use now,' thought poor Alice, 'to pretend to be two people! Why, 
there's hardly enough of me left to make ONE respectable 
person!' 

Soon her eye fell on a little glass box that was lying under 
the table: she opened it, and found in it a very small cake, on 
which the words 'EAT ME' were beautifully marked in currants. 
'Well, I'll eat it,' said Alice, 'and if it makes me grow larger, 
I can reach the key; and if it makes me grow smaller, I can creep 
under the door; so either way I'll get into the garden, and I 
don't care which happens!' 

She ate a little bit, and said anxiously to herself, 'Which 
way? Which way?', holding her hand on the top of her head to 
feel which way it was growing, and she was quite surprised to 
find that she remained the same size: to be sure, this generally 
happens when one eats cake, but Alice had got so much into the 
way of expecting nothing but out-of-the-way things to happen, 
that it seemed quite dull and stupid for life to go on in the 



common way. 

So she set to work, and very soon finished off the cake. 



COLORS AND THEIR MEANING. 

from The Continental Monthly, Vol. 6, No 2, 
August, 1864, by Various 

Release Date: February 1 1 , 2007 (EBook #20565] 



In order to a due understanding of the signification of colors, it is 
necessary we should commence at the foundation. Accordingly I shall 
begin by saying that colors are primary, secondary, and tertiary. 

Primary colors are three: red, yellow, and blue. 

RED is the color of greatest heat. 

YELLOW is the color of greatest light. 

BLUE is the color of chemical change. 

In accordance with this philosophical truth, we should naturally expect 
to find a preponderance of blue rays from the sun in the spring time, 
and so it is. 

These rays preponderate at the time of ploughing, sowing, and 
germination. 

In the summer time, after the plant has started from the ground, and 
requires vigorous leaves to bring it to perfection ere the cold winter 
rolls around once more, we have the yellow rays. light, more light,' is 
then the cry of nature, and as not even length of days affords this 
element in sufficient completeness, the sun darts his brightest beams in 
'the leafy month of June.' 

Later still in the year, after germination is past and growth perfected, 
comes the necessity of heat rays to ripen fruit, vegetables, and grain, 
and nature's behests are obeyed in the then preponderance of the red 
rays. Much of this effect may be due to the _media_ through which the 
sun's rays pass. A sensitized photographic paper is not colored as much 



at an altitude of three miles in half an hour as is a similar paper upon 
the earth's surface in one moment. At any season of the year, gardeners 
can either stimulate or retard germination as they place a blue or 
yellow glass over the nursling. That the growth of plants is not due 
alone to the rays of the sun we can, without experiment, convince 
ourselves, as even ordinary observers are well aware that upon some days 
plants shoot up so rapidly as to grow almost visibly under their eyes, 
and in other conditions of the atmosphere seemingly remain dormant for 
days. 

The germinating influence, let it be due either to peculiar rays alone, 
or to atmospheric state, does not contain much coloring matter. The 
first spring flowers are of a pale color; as summer advances we have 
brighter hues, but not until the approach of fall do we see Flora in all 
her gorgeousness of coloring. The paleness of mountain and arctic 
flowers, and the brilliancy of those of the tropics, point to the same 
cause which gives the temperate zones their brightest flowers when heat 
rays preponderate. 

As depth of color seems connected with the red or heat rays; so perfume 
belongs rightfully to the summer blossoms; when light is the strongest, 
then we have our pinks, and roses, and lilies. 

There are also in the spectrum four secondary colors: orange, green, 
indigo, and violet. The secondary colors are alternate with the primary 
in the spectrum, and are formed by a mixture of the two primary nearest 
them--as orange, formed by a union of red and yellow; green, by a 
mixture of yellow and blue; indigo and violet, of blue and red. Thus: 

Red, 

_Orange_, 



Green. 



Blue, 



_lndigo_, 
_Violet_. 

Tertiary colors are many more than both primary and secondary. They are 
hues not found in the spectrum. They are nature's stepchildren rather 
than children, and many of them might not inappropriately be called 
children of art; yet although most of them are of inventions that man 
has sought out, they are at best but shades, and must all look back to 
the spectrum as their common parent. 

Each of the primary colors forms a simple contrast to the other two; 
thus blue is contrasted by yellow and by red, either of which forms a 
simple contrast to it; but as it is a law of color that compound 
contrasts are more effective than simple in the proportion of two to 
one, it follows that a mixture of either two of the primitive colors is 
the most powerful contrast possible with the other. 

Red and yellow form orange, the greatest and the most harmonious 
contrast to blue; red and blue form violet or purple, so much admired in 
contrast with yellow in the pansy; yellow and blue form green, the 
contrast to red, and the color needed to restore the tone of the optic 
nerve when strained or fatigued by undue attention to red. This is the 
most common and admirable contrast in the vegetable kingdom; the 
brilliant red blossom or fruit, with green leaves, as instance the fiery 
tulip, the crimson rose, the scarlet verbena, the burning dahlia, the 
cherry and apple trees, the tomato or loveapple of my childhood, and the 
scarlet maple and sumach of our American October. 

There are two distinct harmonies of color: the harmony of contrast, and 
the harmony of shading. The former is the harmony of striking 
diversities found in nature, and the other a mellowing of colors, or 
blending of similar hues, attributable to art. 



From this little synopsis of the effects and uses of the prismatic 
colors, we shall be enabled the better to understand both the ancient 
and modern popular ideas as to colors as representatives and 
correspondences. Colors have a mental, moral, and physical 
significance— a good and a bad import. The one to which I shall first 
direct your attention is that which most readily strikes the eye. 



RED. 

Which Thoreau called the 'color of colors,' in the Hebrew signified to 
have dominion, and in early art was symbolical or emblematic of Divine 
love, creative power, etc. The word Adam, we have been taught, signifies 
red man; it does mean 'the blood,' which, of course, originated 'to be 
red,' as a secondary signification. Lanci, the great interpreter of 
Sacred Philology at the Vatican, deems 'The Blusher,' to be the true 
meaning of the word Adam. God created man, male and female created He 
them, and called their name Adam. A blush, so becoming on the 
countenance of feminine beauty, is generally deemed a sign of weakness 
when visible upon a man's face. But if the above interpretation be 
correct, a blush is a man's birthright, which no sense of false shame 
should prevent him from modestly claiming. Red, as signifying 
perfection, dominion, fruition, was appropriately the name of our first 
parents, whether we regard the account of the creation to be literally 
understood, as the old theologians believe, or spiritually and 
typically, as the modern ones insist. 

Red is the color of what is intense, be it love or hatred, kindness or 
cruelty. It denotes the fulness of strong emotions; alike the glowing of 
conscious love or the blazing of fierce anger, the fiery ardor of daring 
and valor, or the fierce cruelty of hatred and revenge. Of our own 
star-spangled banner, we sing: 

'The red is the blood of the brave.' 



The red garments of cardinals, and especially their red hats, are 
supposed to betoken their readiness to spill their blood for Jesus 
Christ. 

Red is the color of undeveloped ideas. It is the hue which most quickly 
attracts the attention of children and savages. All barbarous nations 
admire red; many savages paint their faces vermilion before entering 
battle, to which they look forward as the means of attaining enviable 
position in their tribe; for with barbarians physical prowess is the 
only superiority. 

Some animals are excited to madness by the sight of this color. The bull 
and the turkey take it as a signal of defiance, which they rush to meet. 
'Come, if you dare,' they read it, and impetuously hasten to the onset. 

When the bloody Jeffreys was in his bloodiest humor, he wore into court 
a red cap, which was the sure death warrant of those about to be tried. 

The death garment of Charlotte Corday was a red chemise— fit emblem of 
the ungovernable instincts, the wild rioting in blood of that reign of 
terror. 

Christ was crucified in a scarlet robe, and in that color of love and 
perfection, perfected his offering of love for mankind. 



YELLOW. 

Anciently symbolized the sun, the goodness of God, marriage, faith, and 
fruitfulness. Old paintings of St. Peter represent him in a yellow 
mantle. The Venuses were clothed in saffron-colored tunics; Roman brides 
of an early day wore a veil of an orange tinge, called the _flameum_, a 
flame-a flame which, kindled at Hymen's torch, it is to be hoped was 
ever burning, never consuming. As every good has its antipodal evil, so 
every color has its bad sense, which is contrary or opposite to its 
first or good signification. 



In a bad sense, yellow means inconstancy, and the aesthetic Greeks, fully 
carrying out this meaning, compelled their public courtesans to 
distinguish themselves by mantles of saffron color. The radical sense of 
saffron is to fail, to be hollow, to be exhausted. In tracing customs, 
it is easy to see the bias unknowingly received from natural 
significations, significations which take their rise in the spiritual 
world. The _San Benito_ or _auto-da-fe_ dress of the Spanish Inquisition 
was yellow, blazoned with a flaming cross; and, as a mark of contempt 
for the race, the Jews of Catholic Spain were condemned to wear a yellow 
cap. Distinguishing colors in dress have ever been one of the most 
common methods of expressing distinction of class and differences of 
faith, until thence has arisen the imperative adage: 'Show your colors;' 
and he who refuses to do so is despised as a hypocrite or changeling. 

Yellow, as a color, finds but few admirers among modern enlightened 
nations; it is recognized as the color of shams; but in China, that 
country of contrarities, where printing, fish breeding, gas burning, and 
artesian wells have been known and stationary for centuries, where 
almond-shaped eyes, club feet, and long cues are types of beauty, where 
old men laughingly fly kites, and little boys look gravely on, where 
white is mourning, and everything is different from elsewhere-there 
yellow is the most admired of colors, restricted to the use of royalty 
alone under penalty of death. 

Yellow is the most searching of colors, as indeed it should be from its 
correspondence with light. It is gaudy, and does not inspire respect, 
for it brings into view every imperfection. Every defect in form or 
manner is rendered conspicuous by it, and we involuntarily scan the 
whole person of the unfortunate and tasteless wearer of it. 



BLUE. 

In early art, represented truth, honor, and fidelity, and even at this 
day we associate blue and truthfulness. Christ and the Virgin were 



formerly painted with blue mantles, and blue is especially recognized as 
the Virgin's color. We can never turn our eyes upward without seeing 
truth's emblematical color. How appropriate that the heavens should be 
blue! Of truthfulness and faithfulness it should be our constant 
reminder. 

Primary blue enters as a compound into three other colors of the 
spectrum: green, indigo, and violet. As a primary color, it is much more 
rarely seen in nature than either red or yellow. We have few blue birds, 
few blue flowers, few blue fruits. As one of a compound, it is oftener 
found than red. The grass, the leaves, everywhere proclaim the marriage 
of good, as yellow anciently represented, and truth, as blue symbolized. 
There is a deep significance in the change that has come over mankind's 
view of the meaning of the first of these colors. With the loss of 
faith, the tearing apart of truth and goodness, has come a change of 
correspondence. Men have everywhere turned away from the light, though 
still professing to strive for truth. 

Each color possesses a character of its own, which proclaims to the 
close observer the peculiar qualities of that to which it belongs. The 
horticulturist reads the peculiarities of the fruit as readily by its 
color as the phrenologist reads his by his 'bumps.' The red one, he will 
tell you, is sour, the white one sweet, the pale one flat, and the green 
one alkaline; that one is a good table apple, this one a superior cider 
apple; and if you further ask the characteristics of a good cider apple, 
he will tell you again it is known by its color, not only of the skin, 
but also of the pulp, and that it can be foretold whether cider will be 
weak, thin, and colorless, or possess strength, or richness, or color. 

The botanist, too, regards color as indicative of quality, the yellow 
flower having a bitter taste and a fixed, unfading hue, the black, a 
poisonous, destructive property, etc., etc. 

Truth, of which we have seen blue was the correspondent, is never 
superficial, and, although apparent truths lie upon the surface, yet a 
common adage locates truth at the bottom of a well. Seamen acknowledge 



deep indigo blue of water to be indicative of profound depth. Of the 
three or primitive colors, the red or heat color, which has been termed 
light felt, the yellow or light color, which has been called heat seen, 
and the blue, a color of chemical change, which is the color of growth, 
these correspond in an unknown degree to the love, wisdom, and truth of 
the Supreme One; heat to love, for love is heat; light to wisdom, for 
wisdom is light; and germination and growth to truth, for by truth souls 
grow into wisdom and love. The more we explore the arcana of nature the 
more we will be enabled to discover the correspondence of the natural 
with the spiritual world. 



WHITE. 

Is the emblem of light, every white ray of light containing all the 
prismatic colors; and as it symbolizes innocence and purity, it is the 
color must appropriate for clothing infants, brides, and the dead. We 
think of the angels as clothed in white. At the transfiguration of our 
Lord and Master, his raiment became shining, exceeding white as snow, as 
no fuller on earth can white them; and in one of the Evangelists his 
raiment is described as at that time as white as the light, and so our 
highest comparison of whiteness is 'as white as the light.' 



BLACK. 

Formed by a combination in equal proportions of the three primitive 
colors in equal intensity, is the color of despair. As mourning, it is 
only suitable for those who despair of the future of their friends; but 
it is preeminently unsuitable to be worn for those who die in Christian 
faith with a Christian hope. Despite its gloomy hue, it has almost 
become a sacred color among Christian nations, being worn as the dress 
of the priest in his ministerial office, and doubly hallowed from its 
association with the dead. 

Black, as an ornamental color, should be below all others, for artistic 



effect. An artistic dressmaker places the dark or black plaids or 
stripes beneath the others. This natural correspondence is almost 
universally recognized among enlightened nations in clothing for the 
feet. They not only look smaller and more tasteful in black shoes than 
in colored, but economy also sanctions them as more useful. The 
universal tendency of the nineteenth century is to utilitarianism; the 
one question asked is: What is the use? and in use is beauty ever found. 

Ethnological investigation shows that black or dark-colored races have 
invariably preceded settlement by the whites. This is in accordance with 
the law of color above laid down, viz., that, _artistically_, black is 
below the other colors (and now, in order that I may not be 
misunderstood, I explicitly say that because, _artistically_, black is 
the lowest color, it by no means follows that I deem black or olive or 
yellow races subjects for slavery, or unworthy of social and political 
rights). In accordance with the above axiom, savage and half-civilized 
races are found to be at the present day black haired and black eyed. I 
will also venture the assertion that nine tenths of all the people in 
the world have black hair. 

The Hindoo legend of the eighth incarnation of Vishnu under the name of 
Crishna, makes him then of a bluish-black color, which the name Crishna 
signifies. His supposititious father, Wanda, said: 

'When I named him Crishna, on account of his color, the priest told 
me he must be the god who had taken different bodies, red, white, 
yellow, and black, in his various incarnations, and now he had 
assumed a black color again, since in black all colors are 
absorbed.' 

Although among Caucasian nations, and especially in cosmopolitan 
America, we do not adduce intellectual superiority from the shades or 
degrees of whiteness, yet it is said of the Moors that the more the 
color approaches the _black_, the handsomer and of more decisive 
character are the men. 



It is a physiological fact brought to light partially through the 
census, that black-eyed races and black-eyed people are more subject to 
blindness than others. It has also been shown that black-eyed men are 
not as good marksmen as blue-eyed or light-eyed men. 

Not only are different races of men subject to different diseases, but 
statistics prove that among Caucasian nations, complexion and disease 
are in some way connected, as for instance, consumption is more rife 
among dark-haired and dark-eyed people than others, and more rapid with 
those dark-haired and dark-eyed people who have very fair complexion. As 
the difference between golden and black hair lies in that there is in 
the one case an excess of sulphur and oxygen with a deficiency of 
carbon, and in the other an excess of carbon and a deficiency of sulphur 
and oxygen, it can easily be seen why such deficiency or excess, if 
arising from idiosyncrasy of the system, should predispose to dissimilar 
diseases. But here a wide field yet lies open for experimental and 
physiological research. 



GREEN. 

There is scarcely a color but has been or is held sacred by some nation 
or religion. With Mahommedans green is the sacred hue. The prophet 
originally wore a turban of that dye, and the sultan shows due 
preference for that color. 

The tomb of David, which is in possession of the Mahommedans, and which 
was at great hazard visited by a lady within the past few years, is 
covered by a green satin tapestry, and over it hangs a satin canopy of 
red, blue, yellow, and green stripes, the three primitive and the 
sacred, compound color. 

Green also seems to have been the sacred color in ancient Peru, virgins 
of the sun wearing robes of that hue. The ancient Mexican priests also, 
in the performance of their functions, wore crowns of green and yellow 
feathers, and at their ears hung green jewels. Precious stones of a 



green color were held in higher estimation by the Aztecs than any other. 
When the Spaniards were first admitted to an audience with Montezuma, he 
wore no other ornament on his head than a _panache_ of plumes of royal 
green. 

Green comes in the class of secondary colors, being a compound of yellow 
and blue, and signifies pale, new, fresh, growing, flourishing (like a 
green bay tree); and also unripe, when applied to either fruits or men, 
which, as far as the human is concerned, is a term of reproach. A person 
without experience, either in position, behavior, or use of anything, is 
termed green, and laughed at. They are fresh, new, and, instead of the 
admiring exclamation, How green it is! as applied to a plant, is the 
reproachful one, How green he is! 

At different seasons of the year, different colors are appropriate in 
dress. Light green is the color of freshness, youth, and spring, and 
more suitable to be worn in the spring of the year and by young persons, 
than later in the season or by mature women. Dark green, like crimson 
and orange, is a warmer, more intensified color, with less of liveliness 
and freshness. 



PURPLE. 

Is the type of monarchical enlightenment. With Caucasian nations it has 
been the symbolic color of royalty, until 'invest with the purple,' in 
the course of ages, comes to mean kingdom, government, power, to rule. 
Purple is formed by the union of blue and red, truth and valor. Happy 
the people who are truly governed by truth and valor! The Tyrian purple 
was famous in Homer's days, and our dreams of Tyre and its splendor are 
all colored by this most gorgeous of dyes, the manufacture of which from 
a species of shell fish gave this ancient city a celebrity which all its 
other arts combined could not equal. This was one of the symbolic colors 
with which the high priest's robe was wrought in figures of pomegranates 
upon its skirt; and when Solomon sent to Hiram, king of Tyre, for a 
cunning workman to assist in building the temple, he did not fail to 



require he should be skilled in purple. During the time of the Roman 
emperors, the Tyrian purple was valued so highly that a pound of cloth 
twice dipped was sold for about one hundred and fifty dollars. Even a 
purple border about a robe was a mark of dignity. 



VIOLET. 

Is a color that has often been worn by martyrs; formed of a union of red 
and blue, it signifies love and truth, and their passion and suffering. 
It is the court mourning color all over Europe, with the exception of 
England. It is the softest of the prismatic colors, and its very name 
carries us in thought to the modest sweet flower which is Flora's emblem 
of humility. 

***** 

Of one of the colors of the spectrum I have failed to speak, because 
there was so little to say. Orange is a bright, warm color, not quite as 
intense as red, still one which the eye does not readily seek. Its 
suitableness in dress is confined mainly to children. Upon them our eye 
naturally seeks for bright, warm colors, and rests with a kind of 
pleasure upon rich hues. There is nothing upon which the public taste 
requires more education than upon the arrangement and modification of 
colors. Gardeners need it in setting their plants and putting in their 
seeds; florists, in the arrangement of their bouquets; furnishers, in 
the decoration of apartments; and especially the fashion leaders, who 
decide what colors or shades must or must not be worn together. 
Sometimes hues are conjoined by them, that, no matter how loudly 
proclaimed _au fait_, the height of style, or _a la mode_, are never 
artistic, and no _dicta_ can make them so. A fashion framer should needs 
be a natural philosopher, and hold the rudiments of all science in her 
grasp. Botany, mineralogy, conchology should walk as handmaidens to 
philosophy; optics should steer the rudder of color's bark when launched 
upon the sea of taste. 



If, when dressed, the aim is to present a light and graceful toilet, 
light and delicate shades of color must be worn; no crimson, dark green, 
purple, or indigo, but rose, light green, azure, or lavender, with a due 
admixture of white, must be the hues chosen. White serves as an 
admirable break, and prevents the appearance of violent transition. It 
is none the less requisite in bouquets, where no two shades of the same 
color should be allowed without either white or green as a separator. 
Very handsome self-colored bouquets can be arranged by giving a finish 
of the complementary shade. One of the most beautiful I ever remember to 
have seen was scarlet verbenas with a base of rose-geranium leaves, the 
whole set in a small antique green-and-gold vase. 

Although the mature fall of the year clothes itself in gay colors, it is 
deemed an evidence of immaturity for women in the fall time of life to 
sport crimson and scarlet and orange. Sober grays (which mean old, 
mature), quiet brown, and even sombre blacks, are rather what are looked 
for. To dress young when people are old, deceives no one. There is a 
beauty of age as well as a beauty of youth. Those who live to be old 
have had their share of the former: why should they seek to deprive 
themselves of the latter? Aside from the appropriateness of color as to 
age, there are yet others as to size and complexion. Light-haired men 
should always wear _very dark_ cravats, in order to give tone and 
expression to the face. Large women should wear warm colors, if they 
wish to create a pleasant impression. They cannot attain grace by any 
aid of color, while they will lose the dignity they might naturally 
claim if they confined themselves to warm, grave shades. 

An unartistic arrangement of light or drapery in an apartment will 
totally destroy the harmony of the most carefully prepared toilet. Rooms 
can be toned warm or cold, but, unless some especial object is sought, 
neutral tints should predominate, and violent contrasts should be 
avoided. 

Who has failed to notice the fantastic tricks played at times upon some 
body of worshippers, where light to the church is admitted through 
stained glass windows? A lambent red flame lighting up the hair of a 



man's head, while at the same moment his beard is blue and luminous. 
Over the shoulders of another, the purple mantle of royalty seems about 
falling, investing him for a moment with regal splendors, while perhaps 
the cadaverous hue of his next neighbor's face well fits him to be some 
imagined victim of his new majesty's anger. 

Color ranks as one of the earliest arts. No nation is so low but it 
makes some attempt at decorative color, and we may be well assured it 
was one of the earliest, if not the earliest method employed in 
transmitting intelligence. When this country was first discovered, the 
Peruvians were making use of small knotted cords of various colors, 
termed _quippu_, as mediums of records and messages. Our own North 
American savages employed wampum, made from various colored shells, for 
a similar purpose. Color played its part in ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. It speaks to the eye sooner than form. A black flag 
hoisted upon the battle field proclaims louder than words the demoniac 
cruelty that reigns, while a white signifies that submission has been 
decided upon. Joseph's coat of many colors proclaimed the father's 
favoritism to his brothers, and worked a mighty change in the history of 
the race to which he belonged. This very instance, if we possessed no 
other, would prove to us the high estimation in which color was held, 
and its symbolic meaning, in the most ancient times. 

The ermine is an animal of such spotless purity it will tolerate no 
stain on its fur, and by this symbolic name we designate the judge, who 
should be stainless, unbiassed, and incorruptible. 

The highest art of the florist is put forth to procure change of color. 
Self tulips are valueless beside sports, and to induce this breaking 
various methods are put in requisition, as there is no sporting of 
colors from natural causes among flowers. A green rose, a blue verbena, 
are hailed as triumphs, and secure the propagator an enviable name 
either as an amateur or professional florist. 

Perhaps the most curious thing connected with color is that some stars 
give colored light; and in one instance, in a northern constellation, a 



_double_ star gives forth blue rays from one and red from the other. How 
our fancy might be permitted to soar away beyond the stars themselves in 
wondering fancies as to the meaning of this— truth and love united in a 
star, not as a compound color, but each retaining its own hue of blue 
and red! What a happy abode of truthful, loving spirits we can imagine 
this the dwelling place! And may there not here be a symbol of such a 
union? 

The art of color is yet in its infancy, and although Tyrian purple was 
magnificent and famous, and the highly prized Turkey red unfading, yet 
modern chemical discovery has opened a wide variety of hues unknown to 
the ancients. 

Colors obtained from vegetable substances have been the most numerous, 
those from the animal kingdom the most brilliant, and from the mineral 
the greatest variety from the same substance. A buff, a blue, and a 
black, and again a red, a blue, a purple, and a violet, are produced 
from the same metal. 

The recent discovery of aniline colors, to be extracted from coal 
refuse, has given art new, beautiful, and durable shades of red, blue, 
purple, and violet. We know but by description what the lauded Tyrian 
purple was, for monopoly caused the art to be lost; but for softness, 
richness, and beauty of purple we have none to approach that extracted 
from this refuse. Nature means nothing to be lost, and waste arises from 
ignorance. She is a royal mistress when royally represented. 

To the mineral kingdom we are indebted for most of the mordants which 
fix the hues derived from other sources. That in union is strength is 
taught by the most common art. 

Much is yet to be learned in regard to color. Men have understood its 
correspondence sufficiently to associate red and cruelty as its lowest 
expression, so that the men of the bloody French Revolution received an 
undying name from the red cap of the Carmagnole costume--and yellow with 
shame, for a ruff of this color on the neck of a woman hanged drove this 



fashion out of England-and white with purity, as the ermine of the 
judge shows; although, thousands of years ago, the men of Tartary and 
Thibet prized the wool of the Crimean sheep stained of a peculiar gray 
by its feeding upon the _centarina myriocephala_, and although modern 
gardeners deepen the hues of plants by feeding them judiciously, yet few 
attach the requisite importance to color as history. Writers for the 
most part pass silently by this great aid to a correct understanding of 
past events. Color in costume is no less essential to a true description 
or representation than form; in some instances it is more so. 

The _color_ of the silken sails of Cleopatra's vessel, as she sailed 
down the Cydnus, proclaimed her royalty as no other could have done. 

A fairy could not be depicted without her green robe, or young Aurora 
unless tinted with the hues of morn. 

Here lies the great fault of all sun pictures. The distinctive hues of 
complexion, hair, and eyes are not preserved. The flaxen, the auburn, 
the brown hair alike take black. Light eyes and dark are 
undistinguishable; the clearest complexion becomes muddy and full of 
lines if the color of the dress is such as to throw the shade upon it. 

A mixture of colors in dress in which either two of the primitives 
predominate, is a token of barbarism, even if occurring among so-called 
enlightened people. 

Color is an exponent of the degree of civilization. 

RED finds its fitness among savage races, and with undeveloped 
natures. 

YELLOW indicates transition from barbarism to civilization. 
GREEN, advanced civilization. 

PURPLE, monarchical enlightenment, which is will individualized 



in but one. 



Modification and harmony are only with people free to follow taste and 
select for themselves. Among the most enlightened nations these five 
states are all found. The highest type, shown by culture, discovery, 
art, literature, science, equity, and government, exists with but a few. 
The mass are civilized, and continue 'the mass.' It is the natural 
tendency of enlightenment to individualize. In proportion to genius, 
culture, and _perseverance_, is one set apart, becomes a leader of the 
masses, and should be a teacher of the harmony and correspondence of 
color, both by precept and example. 

Strong contrasts are admissible in what is designed to illustrate 
particular things, and especially if to be viewed from a distance. To me 
no sight is ever more beautiful than the American flag, red, white, and 
blue, as the breeze opens every fold and waves it abroad for the gaze of 
men; the blue signifying a league and covenant against oppression, to be 
maintained in truth, by valor and purity; the very color proclaiming to 
despots and tyrannized man that in one land on the broad face of the 
earth liberty of conscience prevails, and freedom of speech exists. We 
shall not want to change it when this war is over. It is the symbol of 
an idea which has never yet found its full utterance. When Liberty and 
Union become one and indivisible, it will be the harmonious exponent of 
those grand ideas rooted, budded, blossomed, and bearing fruit 
forevermore. 



Nineteenth Century Costume Victoria, Female. & Male 

from Dress design, by Talbot Hughes 
January lo, 201 l (eBook #34903] 



NINETEENTH CENTURY. VICTORIA. FEMALE. 

The hair was parted in the centre and tightened in a top setting of 
plaits, with side curls over the ears. This mode was retained by many 
till the fifties, but the top plaits began to be set lower at the back, 
and the same flat parted hair was brought in a curved shape to the 
front of the ears, often in a small plait, allowing the ear to show, or 
in a plaited knot at either side; about 1 850 it was waved, parted, and 
simply curved from the forehead over the ears in a fuller manner, 
sometimes being turned under to increase the side fullness, while the 
back hair was arranged lower down the neck. In the sixties the hair was 
waved and caught behind in ringlets or was bunched into the hideous 
chignons, which are seen till about 1880. 

The variety of caps and hats is too alarming to deal with, and baffles 
comprehensible description, so it is best for the student to dip into 
the hundreds of illustrations through this period in the _Ladies' 
Magazine_, _Punch_, the Jllustrated London News_, or the _Ladies' 
Treasury, for the later styles. 

The straw bonnet with a straighter poke front was favoured till 1850, 
when the front became considerably reduced in size and fitted closely 
round the face. The larger brimmed bonnets had a little frill by the 
ears, and the tight-brimmed bonnet often had the frill all round with a 
flower also tucked in effectively to the wearer's taste, and we see this 
favoured till the seventies. In the fifties a large flat Leghorn hat 
with a small crown was in evidence, the brim dipping back and front, 
decorated with feathers or bows, and a three-cornered French hat with 
feathers set in the brim came in with revival of the 18th-century style 
about 1860. A small bowler hat and a very small "pork-pie" hat appears 
in the late sixties, and a tiny-shaped bonnet of a curved form during 
the seventies. 



At the beginning of this long reign we find the pointed bodice with a 
normal length of waist has really come to stay, though many dresses 
retain the waistband till the fifties, and there is such a confusion of 
styles at that time, it is difficult to arrange a sequence. From the 
18th century fashions became more complicated in the greater variety of 
design, each overlapping the other, and several distinct forms of 
character come and go during this long reign. I do not envy the person 
who undertakes the chronology of our present period. 

At the commencement in 1837 the huge sleeves gathered at the wrist were 
still in evidence, especially as a gauze oversleeve to evening attire, 
and they continued thus to the fifties, but very large sleeves were 
really dying out and the usual reaction was setting in; the 
full-shouldered sleeve had turned a somersault and was neatly gathered 
tight from the shoulder to the elbow, the fullness falling on the 
forearm, and this was gathered into a tight setting or wristband. The 
=V=-shaped front to the bodice was kept in many dresses by a collar or two 
tapering from the shoulders to the waist, the fullness of the breast 
often being tightly gathered at the shoulders, besides a few inches in 
the front point of the bodice. A very plain tight-fitting sleeve became 
fashionable, and on most of these we find a small upper sleeve or a 
double one as shown in A, Plate XXX (see p. 266); this was sometimes 
opened at the outer side. These sleeves continued till about 1852. In 
1853 a bell-shaped sleeve is noticed in ordinary dress, and this 
continued in various sizes till 1875, reaching its fuller shape about 
1864. These types of sleeves were usually worn over a tight one or a 
full lawn sleeve gathered at the wrist; most bodices with this sleeve 
were closely fitted and high in the neck, the waist often being cut into 
small tabs. We also notice for a few years in the early fifties the 
deeper part of the bell curved to the front of the arm, giving a very 
ugly appearance. A close-fitting jacket also came into evidence till 
about 1865 with tight sleeves and cuffs, sometimes with a little 
turn-down collar and a longer skirt as in Fig. C, Plate XXXIII (see p. 
282). This particularly fine embroidered specimen, in imitation of the 
18th-century style, is interestingly cut away short at the back to allow 



for better setting on the crinoline. There is another type of sleeve 
seen about 1848, of a plain, full, square cut; these became varied in 
shape, being opened up the side and generally trimmed with wide braids. 
This clumsy character is seen up to 1878, the later ones being fuller in 
cut. Zouave jackets were occasionally worn in the forties and later in 
the early sixties, when the wide corselet belt was again favoured. 
Skirts at the beginning of the reign were fully set out on drill 
petticoats, stiff flounces, and even whalebone, so it was hardly "a 
great effect" when the crinoline appeared about 1855, though a furious 
attack was made against it at first; this undersetting developed to its 
fullest extent between 1857 and 1864, and many dresses in the early 
sixties were also worn short, showing the high boots of this period. 
At first the crinoline was slightly held back from the front by ties, 
and again in the sixties it was often kept with a straight front, the 
fullness being held to the back, till the appearance of the bustle 
brought in another shape. The skirts were now pulled in tight to the 
front of the figure and bunched up at the back, with a train or shaped 
flounced pieces overlapping each other caught up under the bustle, as in 
Fig. B, Plate XXXIII (see p. 282). 

Mantles of a cumbersome type and shot-silk capes with long pointed 
fronts were worn, often heavily fringed, the former also being mostly 
decorated with braided designs. Large Paisley shawls were much used all 
through this reign, besides the cape and hood with its fine tassels 
which became very fashionable in the sixties. 

Gloves and mittens are seen both long and short, the latter often 
beautifully embroidered on the back in the French style. Hand-bags were 
often carried, of which examples are given in the plates of a variety of 
shapes; the favourite materials for their make were velvets and silks 
decorated with bullion, sequins, braids, needlework, and beads, and 
these bags were richly set in gilt, silver, or steel mounts. 

Parasols were still heavily fringed, and were of the usual shapes. A 
very small one was carried in the carriages, and are even seen on the 
ladies' driving whips. 



Shoes continued in the same heelless sandal character to the sixties for 
evening wear, but from the forties most outdoor shoes had a heel and 
large rosettes. With the seventies came round toes with a low round 
front and bow, and high shaped heels came to stay till the present day. 
Boots of white satin, kid, or coloured silks were chiefly worn till the 
seventies, reaching just above the ankle, laced up the inner side, but 
many wore elastic sides from the fifties; the toes of these were rather 
square, and a toe-cap and front seam was made in many of this type. In 
the forties a tight rosette was sometimes placed low down towards the 
toes, and later, a huge bow was sewn on the front. High boots buttoned 
towards the side and very much shaped, with pointed round toes and high 
heels were sometimes laced and finished with a pair of tassels. Spats 
were always fashionable through this period. 



NINETEENTH CENTURY. VICTORIA. MALE. 

The same modes of doing the hair remained till the sixties, parted at 
one side and worn rather long and waved, with the side whiskers or beard 
all round the chin. The side whiskers were allowed to grow long between 
fifty-five and seventy, and full beards also became fashionable, while 
the hair was parted in the centre from front to back and flattened on 
the forehead. 

The favourite top-hat still reigned supreme, many of which retained the 
tapered top and large curled brim till about 1855, and a bell shape was 
frequently seen in the fifties, but the real straight chimney shape was 
seen throughout till the eighties, with a rather narrow brim, and often 
of white or fawn-coloured cloth. The bowler hat increased in 
appreciation, being of a short type, with smallish brim. A short flat 
felt hat, with rather straight brim, also came into favour from the 
fifties; little round caps and caps with ear-flaps, for travelling, &c, 
were also in general use. 

The frock-coat kept the rather tight sleeves and tight waist, and full 



square skirt, with back pockets, also a deep lapel, sometimes with a 
velvet collar, and small cuffs; a breast-pocket was often placed on the 
left side, and in the fifties the type of morning coat with rounded-off 
fronts at the skirt appeared, also a small collar and lapel. Square-cut 
jackets and tweed suits similar to our present shapes, but heavier in 
cut and with braided edges, were much in use. Velvet or fur-trimmed 
overcoats, and heavy travelling-coats, also capes and Inverness capes, 
were all in vogue. 

Waistcoats became buttoned higher in the neck, and the stock-collar was 
supplanted in the sixties by a turn-down collar, and small tie or loose 
bow; many still affected the black stock and pointed collar to the 
seventies, when a high round collar began to appear. 

Coloured and fancy waistcoats were much worn till the eighties, and 
evening dress was similar to the present cut, with slight differences in 
the length of lapels and waistcoat front. 

The trousers were made with the front flap till they were buttoned down 
the front about 1845, and side pockets became general. Braids may be 
noted down the sides in the fifties, and are seen now and then all 
through the reign, while large plaids and stripes were highly esteemed. 

Short Wellington boots were chiefly preferred up to the sixties, and 
trouser-straps and spats were fashionable all through the reign. The 
heavier lace-up boot came in during the fifties, and a very shaped type 
of fashion appeared in the sixties. 

[don't record this last part:] 

Having now completed the general survey of Costume, the following pages 
are given up to the cut and measurements of various antique garments. 



Lincoln 

by James Russell Lowell 
from: Poetry of the People, edited by Charles Mills Gayley 
and Martin C Flaherty (archive.org) 

[FROM THE ODE RECITED AT THE HARVARD COMMEMORA- 
TION OF JULY 21, 1865] 

Life may be given in many ways, 

And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 

So bountiful is Fate ; 

But then to stand beside her, 

When craven churls deride her, 
To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 

This shows, methinks, God's plan 

And measure of a stalwart man, 

Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 

Who stand self-poised on manhood's solid earth, 

Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he needs. 

Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief : 



Forgive me, if from present things I turn 

To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 

And hang my wreath on his world-honored urn. 

Nature, they say, doth dote, 

And cannot make a man 

Save on some worn-out plan, 

Repeating us by rote : 

For him her Old- World moulds aside she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 

How beautiful to see 

Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead ; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 

Not lured by any cheat of birth, 

But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 

They knew that outward grace is dust ; 

They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind's unfaltering skill, 



And supple-tempered will 



That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o'er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapor's blind; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 

Nothing of Europe here, 
Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 

Ere any names of Serf and Peer 

Could Nature's equal scheme deface 

And thwart her genial will ; 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch's men talked with us face to face. 

I praise him not ; it were too late ; 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 

Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 

So always firmly he : 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 

Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 



But at last silence comes ! 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 



OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 

abridged version from Tales from Dickens 
Author: Charles Dickens and Hallie Erminie Rives 
September 28, 2009 (eBook #30127] 

I 

WHAT HAPPENED TO JOHN HARMON 

In London there once lived an old man named Harmon who had made a great 
fortune by gathering the dust and ashes of the city and sorting it for 
whatever it contained of value. He lived in a house surrounded by great 
mounds of dust that he had collected. 

He was a hard-hearted man and when his daughter would not marry as he 
wished he turned her out of the house on a winter's night. The poor girl 
died soon after, and her younger brother (a boy of only fourteen), 
indignant at his father's cruelty, ran away to a foreign country, where 
for years he was not heard of. 

The old man, hard-hearted as he was, and though he never spoke of the 
son save with anger and curses, felt this keenly, for in his own way he 
had loved the boy. 

A Mr. Boffin was foreman of Harmon's dust business, and both he and his 
wife had loved the two children. Being kind and just people, they did 
not hesitate to let the father know how wicked they considered his 
action, and they never ceased to grieve for the poor little John who 
had run away. So, though they did not guess it, the old man made up his 
mind they were an honest and deserving pair. 

One morning the dust collector was discovered dead in his bed, and then 
it was found that he had left a very curious will. The will bequeathed 
all his vast fortune to the son who had run away, on one condition: that 
he marry a young lady by the name of Bella Wilfer, the daughter of a 
poor London clerk. 



The son had never seen Bella in his life, and in fact the old man 
himself had seen her only a few times--and that was a long, long time 
before, when she was a very little girl. He was sitting in the park one 
Sunday morning, and the baby Bella, because her father would not go the 
exact way she wanted, was screaming and stamping her little foot. Old 
Mr. Harmon, having such a stubborn temper himself, admired it in the 
little child, and came to watch for her. Then, for some strange reason, 
which nobody ever could guess, he had put the baby's name in his will, 
declaring that his son John should get his money only by marrying this 
little girl. And the will declared, moreover, that if the son, John 
Harmon, should die, or should refuse to marry Bella, all the fortune 
should go to Mr. Boffin. 

The lawyers had great trouble in finding where John Harmon was, but 
finally they did so, and received word that he would return at once to 
England. 

The ship he sailed on reached London, but the passenger it carried did 
not appear. A few days later, a riverman named Hexam found a body 
floating in the River Thames, which flows through the middle of London. 
In his pockets were the letters the lawyers had written to John Harmon, 
and there seemed no doubt that the unfortunate young man had been 
murdered and his body thrown into the river. 

The night the body was found, while it lay at the police station, a 
young man, very much excited, came and asked to see it. He would not 
tell who he was, and his whole appearance was most wild and strange. The 
police wondered, but they saw no reason to detain the stranger, so after 
looking at the body, he went away again very hastily. 

A great stir was made about the case, and the police tried their best to 
discover the murderer, but they were unsuccessful. Then it occurred to 
them that there was something suspicious in the appearance of the young 
man that night. They tried to find him, but he seemed to have 
disappeared. 



At last the fortune was turned over to Mr. Boffin, and all but a few 
people thought no more about the murder. 

Now, it was not really true that John Harmon had been drowned. This is 
what had happened: 

The young man had come back to England unwillingly, though he was coming 
to such wealth. Having left his father so long before in anger, he 
hardly liked to touch the money. And he dreaded having to marry a young 
lady he had never seen, with whom all his life he might be most unhappy. 

On the ship was a seaman about his own age whose face somewhat 
resembled 

his own. With this man Harmon became friendly and before the ship 
reached England he had told him his trouble and his dread. The other 
proposed that Harmon disguise himself in sailor's clothes, go into the 
neighborhood where Miss Bella Wilfer lived, and see if she was one whom 
he could love. 

Now the man whom Harmon was thus trusting was a villain, who, while he 
had been listening to the other's story, had been planning a crime 
against him. He had made up his mind to kill Harmon, and, as he looked 
so much like him, to marry Bella himself and claim the fortune. 

Near the docks where the ship came in was a sailors' boarding-house 
owned by a riverman of bad reputation named "Rogue" Riderhood. Riderhood 
had once been the partner of Hexam, the man who found the floating body, 
but one day he was caught trying to rob a live man and Hexam had cast 
him off. The seaman took Harmon to this house and there he secretly got 
from Riderhood some poison. Last he persuaded Harmon to change clothes 
with him. 

All that remained now was to get rid of the real Harmon. To do this he 
put the poison in a cup of coffee, and Harmon, drinking this, became 
insensible. 



The lodging-house hung out over the river and the wicked man had 
intended throwing the other's body, dressed now in seaman's clothing, 
into the water. But fate was quickly to spoil his plan. He and some 
others fell to quarreling over the money found in the clothing of the 
unconscious man. The result was a desperate fight, and when it was over 
there were _two_ bodies thrown from the window into the black river— the 
drugged man and the seaman who had planned his murder. 

The shock of the cold water brought the drugged Harmon to his senses. He 
struck out, and after a terrible struggle succeeded in reaching shore. 
The exposure and the poison made him very ill and he lay abed in an inn 
for some days. While he was lying helpless there the drowned body of the 
seaman was found by Hexam, the riverman. As it wore the clothes of John 
Harmon, and had his papers in its pockets, every one supposed, of 
course, that it was the body of the missing heir. 

The first thing John Harmon saw after he was well enough to walk was a 
printed notice announcing the finding of his own dead body-which gave 
him a very queer sensation. Lying there he had had time to think over 
the adventure and he had guessed pretty nearly how it all had happened. 
He went at once to the police station to look at the corpse and saw it 
was that of his false friend, who had tried to lure him to his death. So 
it was the real John Harmon who had so excitedly appeared that night to 
the police inspectors, and had vanished immediately, and whom they had 
searched for so long in vain, under the suspicion that he himself was 
the murderer. 

He had a very good reason for not letting the police find him, too. Now 
that the world considered him dead, he had determined, before he came to 
life, to carry out his first plan, and to find out for himself just what 
kind of person the Bella Wilfer he was expected to marry was, and 
whether Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, who had been so kind to him in his 
childhood, would still be as true to his memory in their wealth. For 
this reason he did not correct the error that had been made. He took the 
name of John Rokesmith, and, to get acquainted with Bella, hired 
lodgings in her own father's house. 



Mr. Wilfer was a clerk for a Mr. Veneering, a man who had made a big 
fortune in the drug business and wanted now to get into Parliament. 
Everything the Veneerings had was brand new. They spent a great deal of 
money entertaining society people at dinners, but Mr. Veneering spent 
very little on his clerks. Bella's father, though he was always as happy 
as a cherub, was so poor that he never had been able to buy a whole new 
suit at once. His hat was shabby before he could afford a coat, and his 
trousers were worn before he got to new shoes. So he was glad enough 
indeed to get a lodger. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, to be sure, now had the great fortune. They bought 
a fine house, and everybody called Mr. Boffin "The Golden Dustman," 
because he was so rich. Mrs. Boffin wore velvet dresses, and Mr. Boffin, 
thinking that now he was rich he ought to know a great deal about books, 
bought a big volume of the JHistory of the Roman Empire_ and hired a man 
with a wooden leg who kept a ballad shop near by to come and read to him 
in the evenings. 

But in spite of all their fine things, Mr. and Mrs. Boffin remained the 
same good, kind-hearted couple they had always been. John Harmon (or 
John Rokesmith, as he now called himself), soon found this out, for he 
cleverly got a position as Mr. Boffin's secretary, taking charge of all 
his papers and preventing many dishonest people from cheating him. And 
Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, never suspecting who he really was, instead of 
"secretary," called him "Our Mutual Friend," and soon grew fond of him. 

Nor did they forget Bella Wilfer (for whose disappointment, at not 
getting the rich husband she had expected, they felt very sorry), and 
soon invited her to live with them. Bella was a good-tempered, pretty 
girl, though inclined to be somewhat selfish and spoiled, and she was 
not sure, after all, that she would have liked a husband who had been 
willed to her like a dozen silver spoons; so she did not grieve greatly, 
and accepted Mr. and Mrs. Boffin's offer gratefully. 



So now the secretary, John Rokesmith, beside being constantly with Mr. 



and Mrs. Boffin, whom he had always loved, had a chance to see Bella 
every day, and he was not long in finding out that it would be very 
easy, indeed, for him to fall in love with her. 



SOUTHERN ESCAPEES 

by Walt Whitman 

Complete Prose Works, by Walt Whitman 
Release Date: September, 2005 (EBook #8813) 

_Feb. 23, '65_.--l saw a large procession of young men from the rebel 
army, (deserters they are call'd, but the usual meaning of the word 
does not apply to them,) passing the Avenue to-day. There were nearly 
200, come up yesterday by boat from James river. I stood and watch'd 
them as they shuffled along, in a slow, tired, worn sort of way; a 
large proportion of light-hair'd, blonde, light gray-eyed young men 
among them. Their costumes had a dirt-stain'd uniformity; most had 
been originally gray; some had articles of our uniform, pants on one, 
vest or coat on another; I think they were mostly Georgia and North 
Carolina boys. They excited little or no attention. As I stood quite 
close to them, several good looking enough youths, (but what a tale 
of misery their appearance told,) nodded or just spoke to me, without 
doubt divining pity and fatherliness out of my face, for my heart was 
full enough of it. Several of the couples trudg'd along with their 
arms about each other, some probably brothers, as if they were afraid 
they might somehow get separated. They nearly all look'd what one 
might call simple, yet intelligent, too. Some had pieces of old 
carpet, some blankets, and others old bags around their shoulders. 
Some of them here and there had fine faces, still it was a procession 
of misery. The two hundred had with them about half a dozen arm'd 
guards. Along this week I saw some such procession, more or less 
in numbers, every day, as they were brought up by the boat. The 
government does what it can for them, and sends them north and west. 

_Feb. 27_.--Some three or four hundred more escapees from the 
confederate army came up on the boat. As the day has been very 
pleasant indeed, (after a long spell of bad weather,) I have been 
wandering around a good deal, without any other object than to be 
out-doors and enjoy it; have met these escaped men in all directions. 
Their apparel is the same ragged, long-worn motley as before 
described. I talk'd with a number of the men. Some are quite bright 
and stylish, for all their poor clothes-walking with an air, wearing 



their old head-coverings on one side, quite saucily. I find the old, 
unquestionable proofs, as all along the past four years, of the 
unscrupulous tyranny exercised by the secession government in 
conscripting the common people by absolute force everywhere, and 
paying no attention whatever to the men's time being up-keeping 
them in military service just the same. One gigantic young fellow, 
a Georgian, at least six feet three inches high, broad-sized in 
proportion, attired in the dirtiest, drab, well smear'd rags, tied 
with strings, his trousers at the knees all strips and streamers, 
was complacently standing eating some bread and meat. He appear'd 
contented enough. Then a few minutes after I saw him slowly walking 
along. It was plain he did not take anything to heart. 

_Feb. 28._--As I pass'd the military headquarters of the city, not far 
from the President's house, I stopt to interview some of the crowd of 
escapees who were lounging there. In appearance they were the same as 
previously mention'd. Two of them, one about 17, and the other perhaps 
25 or '6, 1 talk'd with some time. They were from North Carolina, born 
and rais'd there, and had folks there. The elder had been in the rebel 
service four years. He was first conscripted for two years. He was 
then kept arbitrarily in the ranks. This is the case with a large 
proportion of the secession army. There was nothing downcast in these 
young men's manners; the younger had been soldiering about a year; he 
was conscripted; there were six brothers (all the boys of the family) 
in the army, part of them as conscripts, part as volunteers; three had 
been kill'd; one had escaped about four months ago, and now this 
one had got away; he was a pleasant and well-talking lad, with the 
peculiar North Carolina idiom (not at all disagreeable to my ears.) He 
and the elder one were of the same company, and escaped together-arid 
wish'd to remain together. They thought of getting transportation away 
to Missouri, and working there; but were not sure it was judicious. I 
advised them rather to go to some of the directly northern States, and 
get farm work for the present. The younger had made six dollars on the 
boat, with some tobacco he brought; he had three and a half left. The 
elder had nothing; I gave him a trifle. Soon after, met John Wormley, 
9th Alabama, a West Tennessee rais' d boy, parents both dead-had 



the look of one for a long time on short allowance-said 
very little— chew'd tobacco at a fearful rate, spitting in 
proportion-large clear dark-brown eyes, very fine— didn't know what 
to make of me-told me at last he wanted much to get some clean 
underclothes, and a pair of decent pants. Didn't care about coat or 
hat fixings. Wanted a chance to wash himself well, and put on the 
underclothes. I had the very great pleasure of helping him to 
accomplish all those wholesome designs. 

_March 1st_.— Plenty more butternut or clay-color'd escapees every 
day. About 160 came in to-day, a large portion South Carolinians. They 
generally take the oath of allegiance, and are sent north, west, or 
extreme south-west if they wish. Several of them told me that the 
desertions in their army, of men going home, leave or no leave, are 
far more numerous than their desertions to our side. I saw a very 
forlorn looking squad of about a hundred, late this afternoon, on 
their way to the Baltimore depot. 



AT THE OPERA IN 1864. 

BY George William Curtis 

from The Easy Chair, Vol 1 

Release Date: February, 2005 (EBook #7475] 

It was a strange chance that took the Easy Chair, the other evening, 
to the opera in the midst of a terrible war. But there was the scene, 
exactly as it used to be. There were the bright rows of pretty women 
and smiling men; the white and fanciful opera-cloaks; the gay rich 
dresses; the floating ribbons; the marvellous _chevelures_; the 
pearl-gray, the dove, and "tan" gloves, holding the jewelled fans and 
the beautiful bouquets--the smile, the sparkle, the grace, the superb 
and irresistible dandyism that we all know so well in the days of 
golden youth— they were all there, and the warm atmosphere was sweet 
with the thick odor of heliotrope, the very scent of _haute societe_. 

The house was full: the opera was "Faust," and by one of the exquisite 
felicities of the stage, the hero, a mild, ineffective gentleman, sang 
his ditties and passionate bursts in Italian, while the poor Gretchen 
vowed and rouladed in the German tongue. Certainly nothing is more 
comical than the careful gravity with which people of the highest 
civilization look at the absurd incongruities of the stage. After the 
polyglot love-making, Gretchen goes up steps and enters a house. 
Presently she opens a window at which she evidently could not appear 
as she does breast high, without having her feet in the cellar. The 
Italian Faust rushes, ascends three steps leading to the window, which 
could not by any possibility appropriately be found there, and 
reclines his head upon the bosom of the fond maid. We all look on and 
applaud with "sensation." But ought we not to insist, however, that 
ladies in the play shall stand upon the floor, and that the floor in a 
stately mansion shall not be two feet below the front door-sill? And 
ought we not to demand that Faust shall woo Gretchen in their 
mother-tongue? 

But we, the ludicrous public, who snarl at the carpenter and shoemaker 
if the fitness of things be not observed; we, the shrewd critics, who 
pillory the luckless painter who dresses a gentleman of the 



Restoration in the ruff of James First's court, gaze calmly on the 
most ridiculous anachronisms and impossibilities, and smite our 
perfumed gloves in approbation. It is no excuse to say that the whole 
thing is absurd; that people do not carry on the business of life in 
song, nor expire in recitative. That is true, but even fairy tales 
have their consistency. Every part is adapted to every other, and, in 
the key, the whole is harmonious. Hermann, for instance, the basso, 
who sang Mephistopheles, would have been quite perfect if he had only 
remembered this. But he forgot that Mephisto is a sly and subtle 
devil. He caricatured him. He made him a buffoon and repulsive. Such 
extravagance could not have imposed upon Faust or Martha; yet we all 
agreed that it was very fine, and amiably applauded what no opera-goer 
of sense could seriously approve. 

You think that this is taking syllabub seriously, and that the 
circumstances of the time had made the Easy Chair hypercritical. No; 
it was only that there comes a time in theatre-going when the boxes 
are more interesting than the stage. The mimic life fades before the 
real. In the midst of the finest phrases of the impassioned Herr 
Faust, what if your truant eyes stray across the parquette and see a 
slight, pale figure, and recognize one of the bravest and most daring 
Union generals, whose dashing assaults upon the enemy's works carried 
dismay and victory day after day? Herr Faust trills on, but you see 
the sombre field and the desperate battle and the glorious cause. 
Gretchen musically sighs, but you see the brave boys lying where they 
fell: you hear the deep, sullen roar of the cannonade; you catch far 
away through the tumult of war the fierce shout of victory. And there 
sits the slight, pale figure with eyes languidly fixed upon the stage; 
his heart musing upon other scenes; himself the unconscious hero of a 
living drama. 

Or, if you choose to lift your eyes, you see that woman with the 
sweet, fair face, composed, not sad, turned with placid interest 
towards the loves of Gretchen and Faust. She sees the eager delight of 
the meeting; she hears the ardent vow; she feels the rapture of the 
embrace. With placid interest she watches all-she, and the sedate 



husband by her side. And yet when her eyes wander it is to see a man 
in the parquette below her on the other side, who, between the acts, 
rises with the rest and surveys the house, and looks at her as at all 
the others. At this distance you cannot say if any softer color steals 
into that placid face; you cannot tell if his survey lingers longer 
upon her than upon the rest. Yet she was Gretchen once, and he was 
Faust. There is no moonlight romance, no garden ecstasy, poorly 
feigned upon the stage, that is not burned with eternal fire into 
their memories. Night after night they come. They do not especially 
like this music. They are not infatuated with these singers. They have 
seats for the season; she with her husband, he in the orchestra 
chairs. She has a pleasant home and sweet children and a kind mate, 
and is not unhappy. He is at ease in his fortunes, and content. They 
do not come here that they may see each other. They meet elsewhere as 
all acquaintances meet. They cherish no morbid repining, no 
sentimental regret. But every night there is an opera, and the theme 
of every opera is love; and once, ah! once, she was Gretchen and he 
was Faust. 

Do you see? These are three out of the three thousand. There is 
nothing to distinguish them from the rest. Look at them all, and 
reflect that all have their history; and that it is known, as this one 
is known, to some other old Easy Chair, sitting in the parquette and 
spying round the house. "All the world's a stage, and men and women 
merely players." 

Is it quite so? Are these players? The young pale general there, the 
placid woman, the man in the orchestra stall, have they been playing 
only? There are scars upon that young soldier's body; in the most 
secret drawer of that woman's chamber there is a dry, scentless 
flower; the man in the orchestra stall could show you a tress of 
golden hair. If they are players, who is in earnest? 



CURING A COLD-(Written about 1 864) 
by Mark Twain 

from Sketches New and Old, Complete 
Release Date: April, 2002 (Etext #3198) 

It is a good thing, perhaps, to write for the amusement of the public, 
but it is a far higher and nobler thing to write for their instruction, 
their profit, their actual and tangible benefit. The latter is the sole 
object of this article. If it prove the means of restoring to health one 
solitary sufferer among my race, of lighting up once more the fire of 
hope and joy in his faded eyes, or bringing back to his dead heart again 
the quick, generous impulses of other days, I shall be amply rewarded for 
my labor; my soul will be permeated with the sacred delight a Christian 
feels when he has done a good, unselfish deed. 

Having led a pure and blameless life, I am justified in believing that no 
man who knows me will reject the suggestions I am about to make, out of 
fear that I am trying to deceive him. Let the public do itself the honor 
to read my experience in doctoring a cold, as herein set forth, and then 
follow in my footsteps. 

When the White House was burned in Virginia City, I lost my home, my 
happiness, my constitution, and my trunk. The loss of the two first 
named articles was a matter of no great consequence, since a home without 
a mother, or a sister, or a distant young female relative in it, to 
remind you, by putting your soiled linen out of sight and taking your 
boots down off the mantelpiece, that there are those who think about you 
and care for you, is easily obtained. And I cared nothing for the loss 
of my happiness, because, not being a poet, it could not be possible that 
melancholy would abide with me long. But to lose a good constitution and 
a better trunk were serious misfortunes. On the day of the fire my 
constitution succumbed to a severe cold, caused by undue exertion in 
getting ready to do something. I suffered to no purpose, too, because 
the plan I was figuring at for the extinguishing of the fire was so 
elaborate that I never got it completed until the middle of the following 
week. 



The first time I began to sneeze, a friend told me to go and bathe my 
feet in hot water and go to bed. I did so. Shortly afterward, another 
friend advised me to get up and take a cold shower-bath. I did that 
also. Within the hour, another friend assured me that it was policy to 
"feed a cold and starve a fever." I had both. So I thought it best to 
fill myself up for the cold, and then keep dark and let the fever starve 
awhile. 

In a case of this kind, I seldom do things by halves; I ate pretty 
heartily; I conferred my custom upon a stranger who had just opened his 
restaurant that morning; he waited near me in respectful silence until I 
had finished feeding my cold, when he inquired if the people about 
Virginia City were much afflicted with colds? I told him I thought they 
were. He then went out and took in his sign. 

I started down toward the office, and on the way encountered another 
bosom friend, who told me that a quart of salt-water, taken warm, would 
come as near curing a cold as anything in the world. I hardly thought I 
had room for it, but I tried it anyhow. The result was surprising. I 
believed I had thrown up my immortal soul. 

Now, as I am giving my experience only for the benefit of those who are 
troubled with the distemper I am writing about, I feel that they will see 
the propriety of my cautioning them against following such portions of it 
as proved inefficient with me, and acting upon this conviction, I warn 
them against warm salt-water. It may be a good enough remedy, but I 
think it is too severe. If I had another cold in the head, and there 
were no course left me but to take either an earthquake or a quart of 
warm saltwater, I would take my chances on the earthquake. 

After the storm which had been raging in my stomach had subsided, and no 
more good Samaritans happening along, I went on borrowing handkerchiefs 
again and blowing them to atoms, as had been my custom in the early 
stages of my cold, until I came across a lady who had just arrived from 
over the plains, and who said she had lived in a part of the country 
where doctors were scarce, and had from necessity acquired considerable 



skill in the treatment of simple "family complaints." I knew she must 
have had much experience, for she appeared to be a hundred and fifty 
years old. 

She mixed a decoction composed of molasses, aquafortis, turpentine, and 
various other drugs, and instructed me to take a wine-glass full of it 
every fifteen minutes. I never took but one dose; that was enough; it 
robbed me of all moral principle, and awoke every unworthy impulse of my 
nature. Under its malign influence my brain conceived miracles of 
meanness, but my hands were too feeble to execute them; at that time, had 
it not been that my strength had surrendered to a succession of assaults 
from infallible remedies for my cold, I am satisfied that I would have 
tried to rob the graveyard. Like most other people, I often feel mean, 
and act accordingly; but until I took that medicine I had never reveled 
in such supernatural depravity, and felt proud of it. At the end of two 
days I was ready to go to doctoring again. I took a few more unfailing 
remedies, and finally drove my cold from my head to my lungs. 

I got to coughing incessantly, and my voice fell below zero; I conversed 
in a thundering bass, two octaves below my natural tone; I could only 
compass my regular nightly repose by coughing myself down to a state of 
utter exhaustion, and then the moment I began to talk in my sleep, my 
discordant voice woke me up again. 

My case grew more and more serious every day. A Plain gin was 
recommended; I took it. Then gin and molasses; I took that also. Then 
gin and onions; I added the onions, and took all three. I detected no 
particular result, however, except that I had acquired a breath like a 
buzzard's. 

I found I had to travel for my health. I went to Lake Bigler with my 
reportorial comrade, Wilson. It is gratifying to me to reflect that we 
traveled in considerable style; we went in the Pioneer coach, and my 
friend took all his baggage with him, consisting of two excellent silk 
handkerchiefs and a daguerreotype of his grandmother. We sailed and 
hunted and fished and danced all day, and I doctored my cough all night. 



By managing in this way, I made out to improve every hour in the 
twenty-four. But my disease continued to grow worse. 

A sheet-bath was recommended. I had never refused a remedy yet, and it 
seemed poor policy to commence then; therefore I determined to take a 
sheet-bath, notwithstanding I had no idea what sort of arrangement it 
was. It was administered at midnight, and the weather was very frosty. 
My breast and back were bared, and a sheet (there appeared to be a 
thousand yards of it) soaked in ice-water, was wound around me until I 
resembled a swab for a Columbiad. 

It is a cruel expedient. When the chilly rag touches one's warm flesh, 
it makes him start with sudden violence, and gasp for breath just as men 
do in the death-agony. It froze the marrow in my bones and stopped the 
beating of my heart. I thought my time had come. 

Young Wilson said the circumstance reminded him of an anecdote about a 
negro who was being baptized, and who slipped from the parson's grasp, 
and came near being drowned. He floundered around, though, and finally 
rose up out of the water considerably strangled and furiously angry, and 
started ashore at once, spouting water like a whale, and remarking, with 
great asperity, that "one o' dese days some gen'I'man's nigger gwyne to 
get killed wid jis' such damn foolishness as dis!" 

Never take a sheet-bath- never. Next to meeting a lady acquaintance who, 
for reasons best known to herself, don't see you when she looks at you, 
and don't know you when she does see you, it is the most uncomfortable 
thing in the world. 

But, as I was saying, when the sheet-bath failed to cure my cough, 
a lady friend recommended the application of a mustard plaster to my 
breast. I believe that would have cured me effectually, if it had not 
been for young Wilson. When I went to bed, I put my mustard plaster 
-which was a very gorgeous one, eighteen inches square-where I could 
reach it when I was ready for it. But young Wilson got hungry in the 
night, and here is food for the imagination. 



After sojourning a week at Lake Bigler, I went to Steamboat Springs, and, 
besides the steam-baths, I took a lot of the vilest medicines that were 
ever concocted. They would have cured me, but I had to go back to 
Virginia City, where, notwithstanding the variety of new remedies I 
absorbed every day, I managed to aggravate my disease by carelessness and 
undue exposure. 

I finally concluded to visit San Francisco, and the first day I got 
there a lady at the hotel told me to drink a quart of whisky every 
twenty-four hours, and a friend up-town recommended precisely the same 
course. Each advised me to take a quart; that made half a gallon. I did 
it, and still live. 

Now, with the kindest motives in the world, I offer for the consideration 
of consumptive patients the variegated course of treatment I have lately 
gone through. Let them try it; if it don't cure, it can't more than kill 
them. 



1864 

by Ellen Terry 

from The Story of My Life ( 1 905) 
May 1 1 , 2004 (EBook # 1 2326) 

In the middle of the run of "The American Cousin" I left the stage and 
married. Mary Meredith was the part, and I played it vilely. I was not 
quite sixteen years old, too young to be married even in those days, 
when every one married early. But I was delighted, and my parents were 
delighted, although the disparity of age between my husband and me was 
very great. It all seems now like a dream-not a clear dream, but a 
fitful one which in the morning one tries in vain to tell. And even if I 
could tell it, I would not. I was happy, because my face was the type 
which the great artist who had married me loved to paint. I remember 
sitting to him in armor for hours and never realizing that it was heavy 
until I fainted! 

The day of my wedding it was very cold. Like most women, I always 
remember what I was wearing on the important occasions of my life. On 
that day I wore a brown silk gown which had been designed by Holman 
Hunt, and a quilted white bonnet with a sprig of orange-blossom, and I 
was wrapped in a beautiful Indian shawl. I "went away" in a sealskin 
jacket with coral buttons, and a little sealskin cap. I cried a great 
deal, and Mr. Watts said, "Don't cry. It makes your nose swell." The day 
I left home to be married, I "tubbed" all my little brothers and sisters 
and washed their fair hair. 

Little Holland House, where Mr. Watts lived, seemed to me a paradise, 
where only beautiful things were allowed to come. All the women were 
graceful, and all the men were gifted. The trio of sisters-Mrs. 
Prinsep-(mother of the painter), Lady Somers, and Mrs. Cameron, who was 
the pioneer in artistic photography as we know it to-day-were known as 
Beauty, Dash, and Talent. There were two more beautiful sisters, Mrs. 
Jackson and Mrs. Dalrymple. Gladstone, Disraeli and Browning were among 
Mr. Watts' visitors. At Freshwater, where I went soon after my marriage, 
I first saw Tennyson. 



As I write down these great names I feel almost guilty of an imposture! 
Such names are bound to raise high anticipations, and my recollections 
of the men to whom some of the names belong are so very humble. 

I sat, shrinking and timid, in a corner--the girl-wife of a famous 
painter. I was, if I was anything at all, more of a curiosity, of a 
side-show, than hostess to these distinguished visitors. Mr. Gladstone 
seemed to me like a suppressed volcano. His face was pale and calm, but 
the calm was the calm of the gray crust of Etna. To look into the 
piercing dark eyes was like having a glimpse into the red-hot crater 
beneath. Years later, when I met him again at the Lyceum and became 
better acquainted with him, this impression of a volcano at rest again 
struck me. Of Disraeli I carried away even a scantier impression. I 
remember that he wore a blue tie, a brighter blue tie than most men 
would dare to wear, and that his straggling curls shook as he walked. He 
looked the great Jew before everything. But "there is the noble Jew," as 
George Meredith writes somewhere, "as well as the bestial Gentile." When 
I first saw Henry Irving made up as Shylock, my thoughts flew back to 
the garden-party at Little Holland House, and Disraeli. I know I must 
have admired him greatly, for the only other time I ever saw him he was 
walking in Piccadilly, and I crossed the road, just to get a good look 
at him. I even went the length of bumping into him on purpose. It was a 

_very little bump! My elbow just touched his, and I trembled. He took 

off his hat, muttered, "I beg your pardon," and passed on, not 
recognizing me, of course; but I had had my look into his eyes. They 
were very quiet eyes, and didn't open wide. 

I love Disraeli's novels-like his tie, brighter in color than any one 
else's. It was "Venetia" which first made me see the real Lord Byron, 
the real Lady Byron, too. In "Tancred" I recall a description of a 
family of strolling players which seems to me more like the real thing 
than anything else of the kind in fiction. It is strange that Dizzy's 
novels should be neglected. Can any one with a pictorial sense fail to 
be delighted by their pageantry? Disraeli was a heaven-born artist, who, 
like so many of his race, on the stage, in music, and elsewhere, seems 
to have had an unerring instinct for the things which the Gentile only 



acquires by labor and training. The world he shows us in his novels is 
big and swelling, but only to a hasty judgment is it hollow. 

Tennyson was more to me than a magic-lantern shape, flitting across the 
blank of my young experience, never to return. The first time I saw him 
he was sitting at the table in his library, and Mrs. Tennyson, her very 
slender hands hidden by thick gloves, was standing on a step-ladder 
handing him down some heavy books. She was very frail, and looked like a 
faint tea-rose. After that one time I only remember her lying on a sofa. 

In the evenings I went walking with Tennyson over the fields, and he 
would point out to me the differences in the flight of different birds, 
and tell me to watch their solid phalanxes turning against the sunset, 
the compact wedge suddenly narrowing sharply into a thin line. He taught 
me to recognize the barks of trees and to call wild flowers by their 
names. He picked me the first bit of pimpernel I ever noticed. Always I 
was quite at ease with him. He was so wonderfully simple. 

A hat that I wore at Freshwater suddenly comes to my remembrance. It was 
a brown straw mushroom with a dull red feather round it. It was tied 
under my chin, and I still had my hair down. 

It was easy enough to me to believe that Tennyson was a poet. He showed 
it in everything, although he was entirely free from any assumption of 
the poetical role. That Browning, with his carefully brushed hat, smart 
coat, and fine society manners was a poet, always seemed to me far more 
incomprehensible than his poetry, which I think most people would have 
taken straightforwardly and read with a fair amount of ease, if certain 
enthusiasts had not founded societies for making his crooked places 
plain, and (to me) his plain places very crooked. These societies have 
terrorized the ordinary reader into leaving Browning alone. The same 
thing has been tried with Shakespeare, but fortunately the experiment in 
this case has proved less successful. Coroners' inquests by learned 
societies can't make Shakespeare a dead man. 

At the time of my first marriage, when I met these great men, I had 



never had the advantage--! assume that it _is_ an advantage!-of a 
single day's schooling in a _real school_. What I have learned outside 
my own profession I have learned from my environment. Perhaps it is this 
which makes me think environment more valuable than a set education, and 
a stronger agent in forming character even than heredity. I should have 
written the _externals_ of character, for primal, inner feelings are, I 
suppose, always inherited. 

Still, my want of education may be partly responsible for the 
unsatisfactory blankness of my early impressions. As it takes two to 
make a good talker, so it takes two to make a good hero~in print, at 
any rate. I was meeting distinguished people at every turn, and taking 
no notice of them. At Freshwater I was still so young that I preferred 
playing Indians and Knights of the Round Table with Tennyson's sons, 
Hallam and Lionel, and the young Camerons, to sitting indoors noticing 
what the poet did and said. I was mighty proud when I learned how to 
prepare his daily pipe for him. It was a long churchwarden, and he liked 
the stem to be steeped in a solution of sal volatile, or something of 
that kind, so that it did not stick to his lips. But he and all the 
others seemed to me very old. There were my young knights waiting for 
me; and jumping gates, climbing trees, and running paper-chases are 
pleasant when one is young. 

It was not to inattentive ears that Tennyson read his poems. His reading 
was most impressive, but I think he read Browning's "Ride from Ghent to 
Aix" better than anything of his own, except, perhaps, "The Northern 
Farmer." He used to preserve the monotonous rhythm of the galloping 
horses in Browning's poem, and made the words come out sharply like 
hoofs upon a road. It was a little comic until one got used to it, but 
that fault lay in the ear of the hearer. It was the right way and the 
fine way to read this particular poem, and I have never forgotten it. 

In after years I met Tennyson again, when with Henry Irving I acted in 
two of his plays at the Lyceum. When I come to those plays, I shall have 
more to say of him. Gladstone, too, came into my later life. Browning I 
saw once or twice at dinner-parties, but knew him no better than in this 



early period, when I was Nelly Watts, and heedless of the greatness of 
great men. "To meet an angel and not to be afraid is to be impudent." I 
don't like to confess to it, but I think I must have been, according to 
this definition, _very_ impudent! 

One charming domestic arrangement at Freshwater was the serving of the 
dessert in a separate room from the rest of the dinner. And such a 
dessert it always was!~fruit piled high on great dishes in Veronese 
fashion, not the few nuts and an orange of some English households. 

It must have been some years after the Freshwater days, yet before the 
production of "The Cup," that I saw Tennyson in his carriage outside a 
jeweler's shop in Bond Street. 

"How very nice you look in the daytime," he said. "Not like an actress!" 

I disclaimed my singularity, and said I thought actresses looked _very_ 
nice in the daytime. 

To him and to the others my early romance was always the most 
interesting thing about me. When I saw them in later times, it seemed as 
if months, not years, had passed since I was Nelly Watts. 

Once, at the dictates of a conscience perhaps over fastidious, I made a 
bonfire of my letters. But a few were saved from the burning, more by 
accident than design. Among them I found yesterday a kind little note 
from Sir William Vernon Harcourt, which shows me that I must have known 
him, too, at the time of my first marriage and met him later on when I 
returned to the stage. 

"You cannot tell how much pleased I am to hear that you have been 
as happy as you deserve to be. The longer one lives, the more one 
learns not to despair, and to believe that nothing is impossible to 
those who have courage and hope and youth— I was going to add 
beauty and genius." (_This is the sort of thing that made me 
blush--and burn my letters before they shamed me!_) 



"My little boy is still the charm and consolation of my life. He is 
now twelve years old, and though I say it that should not, is a 
perfect child, and wins the hearts of all who know him." 

That little boy, now in His Majesty's Government, is known as the Right 
Honorable Lewis Harcourt. He married an American lady, Miss Burns of New 
York. 

Many inaccurate stories have been told of my brief married life, and I 
have never contradicted them-they were so manifestly absurd. Those who 
can imagine the surroundings into which I, a raw girl, undeveloped in 
all except my training as an actress, was thrown, can imagine the 
situation. 

Of one thing I am certain. While I was with Signor-the name by which 
Mr. Watts was known among his friends— I never had one single pang of 
regret for the theater. This may do me no credit, but it is _true_. 

I wondered at the new life, and worshiped it because of its beauty. When 
it suddenly came to an end, I was thunderstruck; and refused at first to 
consent to the separation, which was arranged for me in much the same 
way as my marriage had been. 

The whole thing was managed by those kind friends whose chief business 
in life seems to be the care of others. I don't blame them. There are 
cases where no one is to blame. "There do exist such things as honest 
misunderstandings," as Charles Reade was always impressing on me at a 
later time. There were no vulgar accusations on either side, and the 
words I read in the deed of separation, "incompatibility of temper"~a 
mere legal phrase--jnore_ than covered the ground. Truer still would 
have been "incompatibility of _occupation_," and the interference of 
well-meaning friends. We all suffer from that sort of thing. Pray God 
one be not a well-meaning friend one's self! 

"The marriage was not a happy one," they will probably say after my 



death, and I forestall them by saying that it in many ways was very 
happy indeed. What bitterness there was effaced itself in a very 
remarkable way. 

I saw Mr. Watts but once face to face after the separation. We met in 
the street at Brighton, and he told me that I had grown! I was never to 
speak to him again. But years later, after I had appeared at the Lyceum 
and had made some success in the world, I was in the garden of a house 
which adjoined Mr. Watt's new Little Holland House, and he, in his 
garden, saw me through the hedge. It was then that I received from him 
the first letter that I had had for years. In this letter he told me 
that he had watched my success with eager interest, and asked me to 
shake hands with him in spirit. "What success I may have," he wrote, 
"will be very incomplete and unsatisfactory if you cannot do what I have 
long been hesitating to ask. If you cannot, keep silence. If you can, 
one word, 'Yes,' will be enough." 

I answered simply, "Yes." 

After that he wrote to me again, and for two or three years we 
corresponded, but I never came into personal contact with him. 

As the past is now to me like a story in a book that I once read, I can 
speak of it easily. But if by doing so I thought that I might give pain 
or embarrassment to any one else, I should be silent about this 
long-forgotten time. After careful consideration it does not seem to me 
that it can be either indiscreet or injurious to let it be known that 
this great artist honored and appreciated my efforts and strife in my 
art; that this great man could not rid himself of the pain of feeling 
that he "had spoiled my life" (a chivalrous assumption of blame for what 
was, I think, a natural, almost inevitable, catastrophe), and that long 
after all personal relation had been broken off, he wrote to me gently, 
kindly, --as sympathetically ignoring the strangeness of the position, as 
if, to use his own expression, "we stood face to face on the brink of an 
universal grave." 



When this tender kindness was established between us, he sent me a 
portrait-head that he had done of me when I was his wife. I think it a 
very beautiful picture. He did not touch it except to mend the edges, 
thinking it better not to try to improve it by the work of another time. 

In one of these letters he writes that "there is nothing in all this 
that the world might not know." Surely the world is always the better 
for having a little truth instead of a great deal of idle inaccuracy and 
falsehood. That is my justification for publishing this, if 
justification be needed. 

If I did not fulfill his too high prophecy that "in addition to your 
artistic eminence, I feel that you will achieve a solid social position, 
make yourself a great woman, and take a noble place in the history of 
your time," I was the better for his having made it. 

If I had been able to look into the future, I should have been less 
rebellious at the termination of my first marriage. Was I so rebellious, 
after all? I am afraid I _showed_ about as much rebellion as a sheep. 
But I was miserable, indignant, unable to understand that there could be 
any justice in what had happened. In a little more than two years I 
returned to the stage. I was practically _driven_ back by those who 
meant to be kind-Tom Taylor, my father and mother, and others. _They_ 
looked ahead and saw clearly it was for my good. 

It _was_ a good thing, but at the time I hated it. And I hated going 
back to live at home. Mother furnished a room for me, and I thought the 
furniture hideous. Poor mother! 

For years Beethoven always reminded me of mending stockings, because I 
used to struggle with the large holes in my brothers' stockings upstairs 
in that ugly room, while downstairs Kate played the "Moonlight Sonata." 
I caught up the stitches in time to the notes! This was the period when, 
though every one was kind, I hated my life, hated every one and 
everything in the world more than at any time before or since. 
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The Barclay County Agricultural Society having seriously invited 
the author of this volume to address them on the occasion of their 
next annual Fair, he wrote the President of that Society as 
follows: 

New York. June 12, 1865, 

Dear Sir:— 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
5th inst., in which you invite me to deliver an address before your 
excellent agricultural society. 

I feel flattered, and think I will come. 

Perhaps, meanwhile, a brief history of my experience as an 
agriculturist will be acceptable; and as that history no doubt 
contains suggestions of value to the entire agricultural community, 
I have concluded to write to you through the Press. 

I have been an honest old farmer for some four years. 

My farm is in the interior of Maine. Unfortunately my lands are 
eleven miles from the railroad. Eleven miles is quite a distance 
to haul immense quantities of wheat, corn, rye, and oats; but as I 
hav'n't any to haul, I do not, after all, suffer much on that 
account. 

My farm is more especially a grass farm. 



My neighbors told me so at first, and as an evidence that they were 
sincere in that opinion, they turned their cows on to it the moment 
I went off "lecturing." 

These cows are now quite fat. I take pride in these cows, in fact, 
and am glad I own a grass farm. 

Two years ago I tried sheep-raising. 

I bought fifty lambs, and turned them loose on my broad and 
beautiful acres. 

It was pleasant on bright mornings to stroll leisurely out on to 
the farm in my dressing-gown, with a cigar in my mouth, and watch 
those innocent little lambs as they danced gayly o'er the hillside. 
Watching their saucy capers reminded me of caper sauce, and it 
occurred to me I should have some very fine eating when they grew 
up to be "muttons." 

My gentle shepherd, Mr. Eli Perkins, said, "We must have some 
shepherd dogs." 

I had no very precise idea as to what shepherd dogs were, but I 
assumed a rather profound look, and said: 

"We must, Eli. I spoke to you about this some time ago!" 

I wrote to my old friend, Mr. Dexter H. Follett, of Boston, for two 
shepherd dogs. Mr. F. is not an honest old farmer himself, but I 
thought he knew about shepherd dogs. He kindly forsook far more 
important business to accommodate, and the dogs came forthwith. 
They were splendid creatures-snuff-colored, hazel-eyed, 
long-tailed, and shapely-jawed. 

We led them proudly to the fields. 



"Turn them in, Eli," I said. 
Eli turned them in. 

They went in at once, and killed twenty of my best lambs in about 
four minutes and a half. 

My friend had made a trifling mistake in the breed of these dogs. 
These dogs were not partial to sheep. 
Eli Perkins was astonished, and observed: 
"Waal! DID you ever?" 
I certainly never had. 

There were pools of blood on the greensward, and fragments of wool 
and raw lamb chops lay round in confused heaps. 

The dogs would have been sent to Boston that night, had they not 
suddenly died that afternoon of a throat-distemper. It wasn't a 
swelling of the throat. It wasn't diptheria. It was a violent 
opening of the throat, extending from ear to ear. 

Thus closed their life-stories. Thus ended their interesting 
tails. 

I failed as a raiser of lambs. As a sheepist, I was not a success. 

Last summer Mr. Perkins, said, "I think we'd better cut some grass 
this season, sir." 

We cut some grass. 

To me the new-mown hay is very sweet and nice. The brilliant 



George Arnold sings about it, in beautiful verse, down in Jersey 
every summer; so does the brilliant Aldrich, at Portsmouth, N.H. 
And yet I doubt if either of these men knows the price of a ton of 
hay to-day. But new-mown hay is a really fine thing. It is good 
for man and beast. 

We hired four honest farmers to assist us, and I led them gayly to 
the meadows. 

I was going to mow, myself. 

I saw the sturdy peasants go round once ere I dipped my flashing 
scythe into the tall green grass. 

"Are you ready?" said E. Perkins. 

"I am here!" 

"Then follow us." 

I followed them. 

Followed them rather too closely, evidently, for a white-haired old 
man, who immediately followed Mr. Perkins, called upon us to halt. 
Then in a low firm voice he said to his son, who was just ahead of 
me, "John, change places with me. I hain't got long to live, 
anyhow. Yonder berryin' ground will soon have these old bones, and 
it's no matter whether I'm carried there with one leg off and 
ter'ble gashes in the other or not! But you, John--YOU are young." 

The old man changed places with his son. A smile of calm 
resignation lit up his wrinkled face, as he sed, "Now, sir, I am 
ready!" 

"What mean you, old man!" I sed. 



"I mean that if you continner to bran'ish that blade as you have 
been bran'ishin' it, you'll slash h~ out of some of us before 
we're a hour older!" 

There was some reason mingled with this white-haired old peasant' 
profanity. It was true that I had twice escaped mowing off his 
son's legs, and his father was perhaps naturally alarmed. 

I went and sat down under a tree. "I never know'd a literary man 
in my life," I overheard the old man say, "that know'd anything." 

Mr. Perkins was not as valuable to me this season as I had fancied 
he might be. Every afternoon he disappeared from the field 
regularly, and remained about some two hours. He sed it was 
headache. He inherited it from his mother. His mother was often 
taken in that way, and suffered a great deal. 

At the end of the two hours Mr. Perkins would reappear with his 
head neatly done up in a large wet rag, and say he "felt better." 

One afternoon it so happened that I soon followed the invalid to 
the house, and as I neared the porch I heard a female voice 
energetically observe, "You stop!" It was the voice of the hired 
girl, and she added, "I'll holler for Mr. Brown!" 

"Oh no, Nancy," I heard the invalid E. Perkins soothingly say, "Mr. 
Brown knows I love you. Mr. Brown approves of it!" 

This was pleasant for Mr. Brown! 

I peered cautiously through the kitchen-blinds, and, however 
unnatural it may appear, the lips of Eli Perkins and my hired girl 
were very near together. She sed, "You shan't do so," and he 
DO-SOED. She also said she would get right up and go away, and 
an evidence that she was thoroughly in earnest about it, she 
remained where she was. 



They are married now, and Mr. Perkins is troubled no more with the 
headache. 

This year we are planting corn. Mr. Perkins writes me that "on 
accounts of no skare krows bein put up krows cum and digged fust 
crop up but soon got nother in. Old Bisbee who was frade youd cut 
his sons leggs off Ses you bet go an stan up in feeld yrself with 
dressin gownd on & gesses krows will keep way. This made Boys in 
store larf. no More terday from 

"Yours 

respecful 

"Eli Perkins," 

"his letter." 

My friend Mr. D.T.T. Moore, of the "Rural New Yorker," thinks if I 
"keep on" I will get in the Poor House in about two years. 

If you think the honest old farmers of Barclay County want me, I 
will come. 

Truly Yours, 

Charles F. Browne. 



A TURKEY APIECE. 

by Edward William Thomson 
from Old Man Savarin and Other Stories, 
January 12, 2007 (EBook #20345) 



Not long ago I was searching files of New York papers for 1864, when 
my eye caught the headline, "Thanksgiving Dinner for the Army." I had 
shared that feast. The words brought me a vision of a cavalry brigade 
in winter quarters before Petersburg; of the three-miles-distant and 
dim steeples of the besieged city; of rows and rows of canvas-covered 
huts sheltering the infantry corps that stretched interminably away 
toward the Army of the James. I fancied I could hear again the great 
guns of "Fort Hell" infrequently punctuating the far-away 
picket-firing. 

Rain, rain, and rain! How it fell on red Virginia that November of 
'64! How it wore away alertness! The infantry-men-whom we used to 
call "doughboys," for there was always a pretended feud between the 
riders and the trudgers-often seemed going to sleep in the night in 
their rain-filled holes far beyond the breastworks, each with its 
little mound of earth thrown up toward the beleaguered town. Their 
night-firing would slacken almost to cessation for many minutes 
together. But after the b-o-o-oom of a great gun it became brisker 
usually; often so much so as to suggest that some of Lee's ragged 
brigades, their march silenced by the rain, had pierced our fore-front 
again, and were "gobbling up" our boys on picket, and flinging up new 
rifle-pits on the acres reclaimed for a night and a day for the 
tottering Confederacy. 

Sometimes the _crack-a-rac-a-rack_ would die down to a slow fire of 
dropping shots, and the forts seemed sleeping; and patter, patter, 
patter on the veteran canvas we heard the rain, rain, rain, not unlike 
the roll of steady musketry very far away. 

I think I sit again beside Charley Wilson, my sick "buddy," and hear 
his uneven breathing through all the stamping of the rows of wet 



horses on their corduroy floor roofed with leaky pine brush. 

That _squ-ush, squ-ush_ is the sound of the stable-guard's boots as he 
paces slowly through the mud, to and fro, with the rain rattling on 
his glazed poncho and streaming corded hat. Sometimes he stops to 
listen to a frantic brawling of the wagon-train mules, sometimes to 
the reviving picket-firing. It crackles up to animation for causes 
that we can but guess; then dies down, never to silence, but warns, 
warns, as the distant glow of the sky above a volcano warns of the 
huge waiting forces that give it forth. 

I think I hear Barney Donahoe pulling our latch-string that November 
night when we first heard of the great Thanksgiving dinner that was 
being collected in New York for the army. 

"Byes, did yez hear phwat Sergeant Cunningham was tellin' av the 
Thanksgivin' turkeys that's comin'?" 

"Come in out of the rain, Barney," says Charley, feebly. 

"Faith, I wish I dar', but it's meself is on shtable-guard. Bedad, 
it's a rale fire ye've got. Divil a better has ould Jimmy himself (our 
colonel). Ye've heard tell of the turkeys, then, and the pois?" 

"Yes. Bully for the folks at home!" says Charley. "The notion of 
turkey next Thursday has done me good already. I was thinking I'd go 
to hospital to-morrow, but now I guess I won't." 

"Hoshpital! Kape clear av the hoshpital, Char-les, dear. Sure, they'd 
cut a man's leg off behind the ears av him for to cure him av 
indigestion." 

"Is it going to rain all night, Barney?" 

"It is, bad 'cess to it; and to-morrow and the day afther, I'm 
thinkin'. The blackness av night is outside; bejabers! you could cut 



it like turf with a shpade! If it wasn't for the ould fort flamin' out 
wanst in a whoile, I'd be thinkin' I'd never an oi in my head, barrin' 
the fires in the tints far an' near gives a bit of dimness to the 
dark. Phwat time is it?" 

"Quarter to twelve, Barney." 

"Troth, then, the relief will be soon coming. I must be thramping the 
mud av Virginia to save the Union. Good-night, byes. I come to give 
yez the good word. Kape your heart light an' aisy, Char-les, dear. 
D'ye moind the turkeys and the pois? Faith, it's meself that has the 
taste for thim dainties!" 

"I don't believe I'll be able to eat a mite of the Thanksgiving," says 
Charley, as we hear Barney _squ-ush_ away; "but just to see the brown 
on a real old brown home turkey will do me a heap of good." 

"You'll be all right by Thursday, Charley, I guess; won't you? It's 
only Sunday night now." 

Of course I cannot remember the very words of that talk in the night, 
so many years ago. But the coming of Barney I recollect well, and the 
general drift of what was said. 

Charley turned on his bed of hay-covered poles, and I put my hand 
under his gray blanket to feel if his legs were well covered by the 
long overcoat he lay in. Then I tucked the blanket well in about his 
feet and shoulders, pulled his poncho again to its full length over 
him, and sat on a cracker-box looking at our fire for a long time, 
while the rain spattered through the canvas in spray. 

My "buddy" Charley, the most popular boy of Company I, was of my own 
age,~seventeen,--though the rolls gave us a year more each, by way of 
compliance with the law of enlistment. From a Pennsylvania farm in the 
hills he came forth to the field early in that black fall of '64, 
strong, tall, and merry, fit to ride for the nation's life,--a mighty 



wielder of an axe, "bold, cautious, true, and my loving comrade." 

We were "the kids" to Company I. To "buddy" with Charley I gave up my 
share of the hut I had helped to build as old Bader's "pard." Then the 
"kids" set about the construction of a new residence, which stood 
farther from the parade ground than any hut in the row except the big 
cabin of "old Brownie," the "greasy cook," who called us to 
"bean--oh!" with so resonant a shout, and majestically served out our 
rations of pork, "salt horse," coffee long-boiled and sickeningly 
sweet, hardtack, and the daily loaf of a singularly despondent-looking 
bread. 

My "buddy" and I slept on opposite sides of our winter residence. The 
bedsteads were made of poles laid lengthwise and lifted about two feet 
from the ground. These were covered thinly with hay from the bales 
that were regularly delivered for horse-fodder. There was a space of 
about two feet between bedsteads, and under them we kept our saddles 
and saddlecloths. 

Our floor was of earth, with a few flour-barrel staves and cracker-box 
sides laid down for rugs. We had each an easy-chair in the form of a 
cracker-box, besides a stout soap-box for guests. Our carbines and 
sabres hung crossed on pegs over the mantel-piece, above our Bibles 
and the precious daguerreotypes of the dear folks at home. When we 
happened to have enough wood for a bright fire, we felt much snugger 
than you might suppose. 

Before ever that dark November began, Charley had been suffering from 
one of those wasting diseases that so often clung to and carried off 
the strongest men of both armies. Sharing the soldiers' inveterate 
prejudice against hospitals attended by young doctors, who, the men 
believed, were addicted to much surgery for the sake of practice, my 
poor "buddy" strove to do his regular duties. He paraded with the sick 
before the regimental doctor as seldom as possible. He was favored by 
the sergeants and helped in every way by the men, and so continued to 
stay with the company at that wet season when drill and parades were 



impracticable. 



The idea of a Thanksgiving dinner for half a million men by sea and 
land fascinated Charley's imagination, and cheered him mightily. But I 
could not see that his strength increased, as he often alleged. 

"Ned, you bet I'll be on hand when them turkeys are served out," he 
would say. "You won't need to carry my Thanksgiving dinner up from 
Brownie's. Say, ain't it bully for the folks at home to be giving us a 
Thanksgiving like this? Turkeys, sausages, mince-pies! They say 
there's going to be apples and celery for all hands!" 

"S'pose you'll be able to eat, Charley?" 

"Able! Of course I'll be able! I'll be just as spry as you be on 
Thanksgiving. See if I don't carry my own turkey all right. Yes, by 
gum, if it weighs twenty pounds!" 

"There won't be a turkey apiece." 

"No, eh? Well, that's what I figure on. Half a turkey, anyhow. Got to 
be; besides chickens, hams, sausages, and all that kind of fixin's. 
You heard what Bill Sylvester's girl wrote from Philamadink-a-daisy-oh? 
No, eh? Well, he come in a-purpose to read me the letter. Says there's 
going to be three or four hundred thousand turkeys, besides them 
fixin's! Sherman's boys can't get any; they're marched too far away, 
out of reach. The Shenandoah boys'll get some, and Butler's crowd, and 
us chaps, and the blockading squadrons. Bill's girl says so. We'll get 
the whole lot between us. Four hundred thousand turkeys! Of course 
there'll be a turkey apiece; there's got to be, if there's any sense 
in arithmetic. Oh, I'll be choosin' between breast-meat and hind-legs 
on Thanksgiving, -you bet your sweet life on that!" 

This expectation that there would be a turkey a-piece was not shared 
by Company I; but no one denied it in Charley's hearing. The boy held 
it as sick people often do fantastic notions, and all fell into the 



humor of strengthening the reasoning on which he went. 

It was clear that no appetite for turkey moved my poor "buddy," but 
that his brain was busy with the "whole-turkey-a-piece" idea as one 
significant of the immense liberality of the folks at home, and their 
absorbing interest in the army. 

"Where's there any nation that ever was that would get to work and fix 
up four hundred thousand turkeys for the boys?" he often remarked, 
with ecstatic patriotism. 

I have often wondered why "Bill Sylvester's girl" gave that 
flourishing account of the preparations for our Thanksgiving dinner. 
It was only on searching the newspaper files recently that I surmised 
her sources of information. Newspapers seldom reached our regiment 
until they were several weeks old, and then they were not much read, 
at least by me. Now I know how enthusiastic the papers of November, 
'64, were on the great feast for the army. 

For instance, on the morning of that Thanksgiving day, the 24th of 
November, the New York Tribune said editorially:— 

"Forty thousand turkeys, eighty thousand turkeys, one 
hundred and sixty thousand turkeys, nobody knows how many 
turkeys have been sent to our soldiers. Such masses of 
breast-meat and such mountains of stuffing; drumsticks 
enough to fit out three or four Grand Armies, a perfect 
promontory of pope's noses, a mighty aggregate of wings. The 
gifts of their lordships to the supper which Grangousier 
spread to welcome Gargantua were nothing to those which our 
good people at home send to their friends in the field; and 
no doubt every soldier, if his dinner does not set him 
thinking too intently of that home, will prove himself a 
valiant trencherman." 

Across the vast encampment before Petersburg a biting wind blew that 



Thanksgiving day. It came through every cranny of our hut; it bellied 

the canvas on one side and tightened it on the other; it pressed flat 

down the smoke from a hundred thousand mud chimneys, and swept away so 

quickly the little coals which fell on the canvas that they had not 

time to burn through. 

When I went out towards noon, for perhaps the twentieth time that day, 
to learn whether our commissary wagons had returned from City Point 
with the turkeys, the muddy parade ground was dotted with groups of 
shivering men, all looking anxiously for the feast's arrival. Officers 
frequently came out, to exchange a few cheery words with their men, 
from the tall, close hedge of withering pines stuck on end that 
enclosed the officers' quarters on the opposite side of the parade 
ground. 

No turkeys at twelve o'clock! None at one! Two, three, four, five 
o'clock passed by, and still nothing had been heard of our absent 
wagons. Charley was too weak to get out that day, but he cheerfully 
scouted the idea that a turkey for each man would not arrive sooner or 
later. 

The rest of us dined and supped on "commissary." It was not good 
commissary either, for Brownie, the "greasy cook," had gone on leave 
to visit a "doughboy" cousin of the Sixth Corps. 

"You'll have turkey for dinner, boys," he had said, on serving out 
breakfast. "If you're wanting coffee, Tom can make it." Thus we had to 
dine and sup on the amateur productions of the cook's mate. 

A multitude of woful rumors concerning the absent turkeys flew round 
that evening. The "Johnnies," we heard, had raided round the army, and 
captured the fowls! Butler's colored troops had got all the turkeys, 
and had been feeding on fowl for two days! The officers had "gobbled" 
the whole consignment for their own use! The whole story of the 
Thanksgiving dinner was a newspaper hoax! Nothing was too incredible 
for men so bitterly disappointed. 



Brownie returned before "lights out" sounded, and reported facetiously 
that the "doughboys" he had visited were feeding full of turkey and 
all manner of fixings. There were so many wagons waiting at City Point 
that the roads round there were blocked for miles. We could not fail 
to get our turkeys to-morrow. With this expectation we went, pretty 
happy, to bed. 

"There'll be a turkey apiece, you'll see, Ned," said Charley, in a 
confident, weak voice, as I turned in. "We'll all have a bully 
Thanksgiving to-morrow." 

The morrow broke as bleak as the preceding day, and without a sign of 
turkey for our brigade. But about twelve o'clock a great shouting came 
from the parade ground. 

"The turkeys have come!" cried Charley, trying to rise. "Never mind 
picking out a big one for me; any one will do. I don't believe I can 
eat a bite, but I want to see it. My! ain't it kind of the folks at 
home!" 

I ran out and found his surmise as to the return of the wagons 
correct. They were filing into the enclosure around the 
quartermaster's tent. Nothing but an order that the men should keep 
to company quarters prevented the whole regiment helping to unload the 
delicacies of the season. 

Soon foraging parties went from each company to the quartermaster's 
enclosure. Company I sent six men. They returned, grinning, in about 
half an hour, with one box on one man's shoulders. 

It was carried to Sergeant Cunningham's cabin, the nearest to the 
parade ground, the most distant from that of "the kids," in which 
Charley lay waiting. We crowded round the hut with some sinking of 
enthusiasm. There was no cover on the box except a bit of cotton in 
which some of the consignment had probably been wrapped. Brownie 



whisked this off, and those nearest Cunningham's door saw 
disclosed--two small turkeys, a chicken, four rather disorganized 
pies, two handsome bologna sausages, and six very red apples. 

We were nearly seventy men. The comical side of the case struck the 
boys instantly. Their disappointment was so extreme as to be absurd. 
There might be two ounces of feast to each, if the whole were equally 
shared. 

All hands laughed; not a man swore. The idea of an equal distribution 
seemed to have no place in that company. One proposed that all should 
toss up for the lot. Another suggested drawing lots; a third that we 
should set the Thanksgiving dinner at one end of the parade ground and 
run a race for it, "grab who can." 

At this Barney Donahoe spoke up. 

"Begorra, yez can race for wan turkey av yez loike. But the other wan 
is goin' to Char-les Wilson!" 

There was not a dissenting voice. Charley was altogether the most 
popular member of Company I, and every man knew how he had clung to 
the turkey apiece idea. 

"Never let on a word," said Sergeant Cunningham. "He'll think there's 
a turkey for every man!" 

The biggest bird, the least demoralized pie, a bologna sausage, and 
the whole six apples were placed in the cloth that had covered the 
box. I was told to carry the display to my poor "buddy." 

As I marched down the row of tents a tremendous yelling arose from the 
crowd round Cunningham's tent. I turned to look behind. Some man with 
a riotous impulse had seized the box and flung its contents in the air 
over the thickest of the crowd. Next moment the turkey was seized by 
half a dozen hands. As many more helped to tear it to pieces. Barney 



Donahoe ran past me with a leg, and two laughing men after him. Those 
who secured larger portions took a bite as quickly as possible, and 
yielded the rest to clutching hands. The bologna sausage was shared in 
like fashion, but I never heard of any one who got a taste of the 
pies. 

"Here's your turkey, Charley," said I, entering with my burden. 
"Where's yours, Ned?" 

"I've got my turkey all right enough at Cunningham's tent." 

"Didn't I tell you there'd be a turkey apiece?" he cried gleefully, as 
I unrolled the lot. "And sausages, apples, a whole pie— oh, _say_, 
ain't they bully folks up home!" 

"They are," said I. "I believe we'd have had a bigger Thanksgiving yet 
if it wasn't such a trouble getting it distributed." 

"You'd better believe it! They'd do anything in the world for the 
army," he said, lying back. 

"Can't you eat a bite, buddy?" 

"No; I'm not a mite hungry. But I'll look at it. It won't spoil before 
to-morrow. Then you can share it all out among the boys." 

Looking at the turkey, the sick lad fell asleep. Barney Donahoe softly 
opened our door, stooped his head under the lintel, and gazed a few 
moments at the quiet face turned to the Thanksgiving turkey. Man after 
man followed to gaze on the company's favorite, and on the fowl 
which, they knew, tangibly symbolized to him the immense love of the 
nation for the flower of its manhood in the field. Indeed, the people 
had forwarded an enormous Thanksgiving feast; but it was impossible to 
distribute it evenly, and we were one of the regiments that came 
short. 



Grotesque, that scene was? Group after group of hungry, dirty 
soldiers, gazing solemnly, lovingly, at a lone brown turkey and a 
pallid sleeping boy! Yes, very grotesque. But Charley had his 
Thanksgiving dinner, and the men of Company I, perhaps, enjoyed a 
profounder satisfaction than if they had feasted more materially. 

I never saw Charley after that Thanksgiving day. Before the afternoon 
was half gone the doctor sent an ambulance for him, and insisted that 
he should go to City Point. By Christmas his wasted body had lain for 
three weeks in the red Virginia soil. 
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Once upon a time there lived a man who had two sons but they did not 
get on at all well together, for the younger was much handsomer than his 
elder brother who was very jealous of him. When they grew older, things 
became worse and worse, and at last one day as they were walking through 
a wood the elder youth seized hold of the other, tied him to a tree, and 
went on his way hoping that the boy might starve to death. 

However, it happened that an old and humpbacked shepherd passed the tree 
with his flock, and seeing the prisoner, he stopped and said to him, 
'Tell me, my son why are you tied to that tree?' 

'Because I was so crooked,' answered the young man; 'but it has quite 
cured me, and now my back is as straight as can be.' 

'I wish you would bind me to a tree,' exclaimed the shepherd, 'so that 
my back would get straight.' 

'With all the pleasure in life,' replied the youth. 'If you will loosen 
these cords I will tie you up with them as firmly as I can.' 

This was soon done, and then the young man drove off the sheep, leaving 
their real shepherd to repent of his folly; and before he had gone very 
far he met with a horse boy and a driver of oxen, and he persuaded them 
to turn with him and to seek for adventures. 

By these and many other tricks he soon became so celebrated that his 

fame reached the king's ears, and his majesty was filled with curiosity 

to see the man who had managed to outwit everybody. So he commanded his 



guards to capture the young man and bring him before him. 



And when the young man stood before the king, the king spoke to him 
and said, 'By your tricks and the pranks that you have played on other 
people, you have, in the eye of the law, forfeited your life. But on one 
condition I will spare you, and that is, if you will bring me the flying 
horse that belongs to the great dragon. Fail in this, and you shall be 
hewn in a thousand pieces.' 

'If that is all,' said the youth, 'you shall soon have it.' 

So he went out and made his way straight to the stable where the flying 
horse was tethered. He stretched his hand cautiously out to seize the 
bridle, when the horse suddenly began to neigh as loud as he could. Now 
the room in which the dragon slept was just above the stable, and at 
the sound of the neighing he woke and cried to the horse, 'What is the 
matter, my treasure? is anything hurting you?' After waiting a little 
while the young man tried again to loose the horse, but a second time it 
neighed so loudly that the dragon woke up in a hurry and called out 
to know why the horse was making such a noise. But when the same thing 
happened the third time, the dragon lost his temper, and went down 
into the stable and took a whip and gave the horse a good beating. This 
offended the horse and made him angry, and when the young man stretched 
out his hand to untie his head, he made no further fuss, but suffered 
himself to be led quietly away. Once clear of the stable the young man 
sprang on his back and galloped off, calling over his shoulder, 'Hi! 
dragon! dragon! if anyone asks you what has become of your horse, you 
can say that I have got him!' 



But the king said, 'The flying horse is all very well, but I want 
something more. You must bring me the covering with the little bells 
that lies on the bed of the dragon, or I will have you hewn into a 
thousand pieces.' 

'Is that all?' answered the youth. 'That is easily done.' 



And when night came he went away to the dragon's house and climbed up on 
to the roof. Then he opened a little window in the roof and let down 
the chain from which the kettle usually hung, and tried to hook the bed 
covering and to draw it up. But the little bells all began to ring, and 
the dragon woke and said to his wife, 'Wife, you have pulled off all the 
bed-clothes!' and drew the covering towards him, pulling, as he did so, 
the young man into the room. Then the dragon flung himself on the 
youth and bound him fast with cords saying as he tied the last knot, 
'To-morrow when I go to church you must stay at home and kill him and 
cook him, and when I get back we will eat him together.' 

So the following morning the dragoness took hold of the young man and 
reached down from the shelf a sharp knife with which to kill him. But as 
she untied the cords the better to get hold of him, the prisoner caught 
her by the legs, threw her to the ground, seized her and speedily cut 
her throat, just as she had been about to do for him, and put her body 
in the oven. Then he snatched up the covering and carried it to the 
king. 

The king was seated on his throne when the youth appeared before him and 
spread out the covering with a deep bow. 'That is not enough,' said his 
majesty; 'you must bring me the dragon himself, or I will have you hewn 
into a thousand pieces.' 

'It shall be done,' answered the youth; 'but you must give me two years 
to manage it, for my beard must grow so that he may not know me.' 

'So be it,' said the king. 

And the first thing the young man did when his beard was grown was to 
take the road to the dragon's house and on the way he met a beggar, whom 
he persuaded to change clothes with him, and in the beggar's garments he 
went fearlessly forth to the dragon. 



He found his enemy before his house, very busy making a box, and 
addressed him politely, 'Good morning, your worship. Have you a morsel 
of bread?' 

'You must wait,' replied the dragon, 'till I have finished my box, and 
then I will see if I can find one.' 

'What will you do with the box when it is made?' inquired the beggar. 

'It is for the young man who killed my wife, and stole my flying horse 
and my bed covering,' said the dragon. 



'He deserves nothing better,' answered the beggar, 'for it was an ill 
deed. Still that box is too small for him, for he is a big man.' 

'You are wrong,' said the dragon. 'The box is large enough even for me.' 

'Well, the rogue is nearly as tall as you,' replied the beggar, 'and, 
of course, if you can get in, he can. But I am sure you would find it a 
tight fit.' 

'No, there is plenty of room,' said the dragon, tucking himself 
carefully inside. 

But no sooner was he well in, than the young man clapped on the lid and 
called out, 'Now press hard, just to see if he will be able to get out.' 

The dragon pressed as hard as he could, but the lid never moved. 

'It is all right,' he cried; 'now you can open it.' 

But instead of opening it, the young man drove in long nails to make it 
tighter still; then he took the box on his back and brought it to the 
king. And when the king heard that the dragon was inside, he was so 
excited that he would not wait one moment, but broke the lock and lifted 



the lid just a little way to make sure he was really there. He was 
very careful not to leave enough space for the dragon to jump out, but 
unluckily there was just room for his great mouth, and with one snap 
the king vanished down his wide red jaws. Then the young man married the 
king's daughter and ruled over the land, but what he did with the dragon 
nobody knows. 



